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SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


KATEABINE WESTENDORF, Principal. 


‘THE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN. 
| ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, includin 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read. 

ing, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS- 
rHETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 
Literature. | 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principal. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- 
ceive careful training in DELIVERY and the PAN- 
Be Sn ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc 
tion. For circulars and terms, address ‘IRTY.THREE TEACHER ar Teach 
SHIRTY.- -E TEACHERS eighteen Teach- 

KATHA RINE WESTENDORF. fe ers of Music connected with the College Superb 

138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. | bul dings, finely located for prone ead chy advanta “ges 


ALLISON*&#SMITH, | 522: 
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CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 













Oratory, ume der the finest Teachers of the city, A Sum- 
mer Term of eight weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at any time. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres't, Rev W.K. BROWN, D.D., or 
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Manufacturer of Fine 
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ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES | 


CONSISTENT WITH 


GOOD WORK... 
Cty SSS ey 


FRANKIAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Ristablished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


arl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cages. 
19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
@@ PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 


John ‘anner & Co. 


=k PRINTERS .#+ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts:, Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


_ __OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. | 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & Co. 





Store Stools, Music Racks and Stands, Piano and 
Table Scarfs 


| Importer of Embroidered Piano and Table Covers 


Wholesale and Retail. 390 Canal St., 
Catalogues sent on application New York. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 5 Union scene New York. 













HE TRADE will find York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


S. B. DUNCAN & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GOLD PENS 


TOOTH PICKS, CHARMS, 





at our New 





















Pencils, Etc. 


Ivo. 2O ARCADE, 








[With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.) 






For Printing or Bind 


PIANO STOOLS 


CINCINNATI, 0. | 







(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


{ Root anp Sons Music ( 
i Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 





| HAfdine Prinfing QWorks 


46 Walnut St., 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


The I 


Cincinnati 


ing in any for rm argest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cis 
cinnati. Machinery and Type ofthe newest 
most approved styles and patter 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Propri« 


; 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
CUTTER 


|} ENGRAVER | ekki 
And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


_ McHenry& Co., 


6 & 8 East Fourth and 160 & 
162 Main Street, 


CINCINNATT. 


Gas Fixtures, 


TABLE LAMPS 


oA iD 


OIL FIXTURES, 


WALL, 


ORNAMENTS. 
“ YOUR 
EYES! 


and CURE 
your 


Headache 
Buy the 
STAR 

Electro 
Magnetic 

Eye-Shade, 

Only $1.06 


Spectacles & 
~ Optical Ge 
at lowest 
prices. 
COHEN 
& RUSK, 
199 W. 4th St, 
Cincinnati, 





ANTIQUE, BRASS AND 


TABLE 





BLECTRIC EYE-SHADE IN USE. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Feacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
; Cincinnati, oO. . 4 du 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. al, 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher cf Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co 





Teacher 
Parties 





PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
331 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 

MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
Jane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal 
Sight Address, 452 Elm Street. 

MRS. H. KITCHELL, 


Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street 


JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 


148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


Harmony, 
Reading at 


No. 345 


Teacher of the Address 


545 


No Orders 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
leacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. - 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 
CHARLES WARREN, | } 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, } lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 


Church & Co, will be promptly attended to. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care John Church & Co. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 











SARAH I, ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O. 





THEO, HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


he ~ LOUIS HOLLE, — 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


” e ‘JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
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Published the First of Every Month, 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


\ J HO is interested in Building, Cabinet Making, 
; House Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Full 
of Designs for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work 
Each number contains eight full-sized pages of work- 
ing Drawings. Sent to any address 

One Vear for $1.00; Six Months 

for 50 cents; Three Months 
for 25 cents. 


Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Publisher, 
204 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





{ THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 36th 8t., N. Y. 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


Common Sense 
Music Reader 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER and A. T. SCHAUFFLER. 





A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, | 
following the method so successfully used by the | 
Church Choral Union in New York City. 
results can be obtained by the use of this 
Music Book than by any other. A Class can | 
be taught to read ordinary church music, in all keys,in | 
EIGHTEEN LESSONS. ._An abundant supply of | 
choice Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc., Sacred and Sec- 
ular. 160 pages, handsomely gotten up. 
Price, $6 per doz. by Ex. 60 cts. per Copy by Mail. | 

| 
| 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Better } 








SCHOOLS AND_ COLLEGES. 


Cincinnati Gollege of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAI 
<A. Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 


in all branches. 
DORA NELSON 





For circulars address Mrs. 


GEPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





oe ol Musi 


DEFIANCE, OHIO. 
J. F. KINSEY, J. B. LESLIE, 


President. Secretary. 


The Only Real College of Music 
in Northwestern Ohio. 


Spring Term begins March 1s. 
Normal Term begins July 8. 





A Complete Course can be taken at a less expense 
than in any other similar Institutien in the State. 
Send for Catalogue. Address, 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Defiance, Ohio. 


‘(/()ABLES FOR THE WRITING OF EXER- 
CISES in the study of Harmonyin 2 series. Ar- 
ranged in conformity with Sechter’s Fundamental! Har- 


c. Cc. MULLER. 


No. 1, Elementary Exercises, 50 cents ; No. 2, Harmon- 
ization of Melodies, 50 cents. Very useful, both for 
»rivate and class instruction, and highly recommended 
f Messrs. Wm. Mason, Sam’! P. Warren, Richard 
Hoffmann, Stephen Cutler and many others. Of No. 1, 
the third edition has been printed after little more than 
a year of its first publication. Published by WM. A. 
POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 





| ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
| cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 


Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 


Grand Musical Excursion 


TO CALIFORNIA. 


To Start about the Middle of April 
For a Two-Months’ Tour. 


\ OING by the Southern route through New Mex 

¥ ico and Arizona, and returning by the Centra” 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, etc., through Nevadal 
Utah, Colorado, etc. 

All points of Interest to be visited. 

Concerts given on the way. 

Over 8,000 miles of travel. 

Lowest excursion rates. All] expenses included. 

Address for Prospectus and Details: 

H. S. PERKINS, GEO. S. CHENEY, 





162 State St., Chicago, Ill. | 601 Washington St., Boston 
Out of the N. E. States. in the N, E. States., 











POTTER'S 
Boots and Shoes 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Boys & Children, 


152 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati. 


Our LADIES’ HAND-MADE SHOES, at $4.00, 
$4.50 and $5.00, are 
Elegant. LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S HAND- 
MADE SHOES TO MEASURE a Specialty 


THE ETUDE, 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


—FOR— 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


OF THE PIANO FORTE. 





Noiseless, Perfect-Fitting, 


Subscription, $1.00a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis. 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It has 16 
es, which are of sheet-music size printed on regu- 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises, 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited 
and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte— 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano 
forte news, etc. 
‘ Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums 


Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Onlya Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, . . “Tr | 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano 4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 


Pansy Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 
a ee - 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, .... . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . 35 cts, 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ....... 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, . . . . 30 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Realm of Song 


—BY— 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


For Institutes, Conventions and 
Singing Classes. 


Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
75 cents. The “TEACHERS’ CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
*REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 


The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


‘The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


for 


A choice collection of sacred and secular musx 


| Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
The Singing 
The Ed- 


securing contributions 


very complete in all its departments. 
| School Devices are useful and 
| itors have been fortunate 
| from prominent 

eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
| public approval 


ingenious. 
in 
The work is 


American composers 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


— THE— 


SINGERS’ WELCOME ! 


SINGING CLASS BOOK, 


BY L. 0. EMERSON, 


S having great success; is in every way a good book 

for the teacher and learner, with the best of music, 
and improved elements. Has received decided praise 
from those who have used it in their fall classes, and 
they are quite willing to recommend it to all commenc- 
ing winter classes 192 pages 100 secular and 50 
sacred tunes, improved elements, et Order it with 


perfect confidence. PRICE, 75 CTS. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. 80 cts. Buck. 
Redemption. 81. ; Gounod. 
Joseph's Bondage. 81.) . Chadwick. 
| Comatia. (80 cts. : Gade. 
Rebecca. (65 cts. Hodges. 
Rath and Boaz. (65 cts, Andrews. 
and many others Also 100 Masses by the best 


CINCINNATI, O. | 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 
Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 
owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 


and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 


duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 
Je make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future 
hese books are perfectly mew, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price 
In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 
Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “‘ Cash with the 


order.” 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
—— - . — 


MARVELOUS ORGANINA 








This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves. 

Organina with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00. 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 








authors, containing some of the sweetest and best of 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions. 


All of the Operas. 


The older standard operas in elegant form for $1 


| each; LAKME ($2), MIGNON ($38), CARMEN ($2), 
MEFISTOFELE ($2), FATINITZA ($2), BELLS O} 
CORNEVILLE ($1 50) AIDA ($8); and the new light 
operas, IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, 


The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- | 


Cincinnati, 0. C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


each, $1; and many others 


A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 


MINSTREL SONGS 


OLD AND NEW. 


Nearly 100 of those world-famous Plantation 
Songs and Popular Melodies, that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Ditson 
& Co. hold the copyrights of a large number 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant 


Price 82, Boards; 82.50, Cloth. 


WAR SONGS, 


A Great Success. 


It was a happy thought to bring together the favorite 
songs of the Grand Army. The collection sells 
very largely, and is in use for many popular concerts 

Price, 50 Cents. 


MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


‘One Cent a Page, 


In Elegant Bound Volumes. 


“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
256 pages—over 80 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.” 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish songs 
“ BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages—60 of the very best sacred songs 
“WORLD OF SONG.” 
248 pages—%4 choice songs of popular style 
“FRANZ'S ALBUM OF SONG.” 
277 pages —107 of Franz’s best songs 
“NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM.” 
260 pages—132 of Norway's songs, melodies, et: 
“GEMS OF STRAUSS.” 
248 pages—89 choicest Strauss waltzes, galops, et: 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE.” 
232 pages—80 most popular dance pieces 
And many other collections. Price, each, $2 plain; 
$2.50 cloth ; $3 full gilt 





OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
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‘*Over the banister bends a face 
Daringly sweet and beguiling.’’ 


‘ 


i. - 

















The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, Marcu 1, 1884. 


GEDULD. 


“TI would like to do some good in the world before I go out of it.” 
— Remark of an invalid friend. 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
— Milton 


Repine no more, my friend, be still, 
Nor sigh for a way ye may not go; 
The sweet little flow’rets do God's will, 
Yet they do nothing but grow. 

Il. 


Grow thou in beauty of bud and bloom, 
Like them look up to the blessed sun; 
In busy mart or in quiet room 
Sing ever ‘* His will be done.” 


Ill. 


Give a patient heart to a patient God, 
A will resigned to His guidance sweet ; 
Content, if like Martha. ye may not serve, 
Like Mary, to sit at His feet. 
James R. Murray. 
————_ > 


MUSIC IN ENGLAN 


—_——_— 


D. 


By our London special Correspondent 


DR, STANFORD'S NEW SONATA, 


«AAHE musical season is only just beginning, and the world of 
<2 \ music is more concerned about news as to the future 
ox events of the past. On Feb. 4, however, a genuine novelty 
was produced at the Monday Popular Concerts, in a new piano sonata 
by Dr. Villiers Stanford. This rising young musician, who did good 
work at Cambridge, is already a prolific composer and two of his 
operas are actually in rehearsal: ‘‘ Savonarola” for Hamburg and 
Covent Garden, and “ The Pilgrims "’ for the Carl Rosa Company at 
Drury Lane. The new sonata is in three movements only, the usual 
slow movements being omitted. The sonata otherwise transgresses 
the rules of ‘‘form,*’ but it is a clever work showing a great deal of 
technical skill and no little originality of thought. The sonata was 


played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and among other pianists who | 


have appeared at those concerts are: Fri. Krebs, Fri. Janotha, 
(Mme. Schumann's favorite pupil) Mr. Halle, M. de Pachmann, and 
Miss Maggie Okey. The last named young lady English pianist 
who is engaged to be married to M. de Pachmann, made her first 
appearance at the Popular Concerts on January 14th, and played 
Henselt's etude, called ‘‘ Thanksgiving after a Storm "' besides three 
studies by Chopin (including the Study in Thirds, No. 6), and a 
sketch by Schumann. Miss Okey likewise joined M. de Pachmann 
(who is now, it is said, imparting to her the ‘secrets "’ of piano play- 
ing) in Chopin's Rondo in C, Op. 73. The young lady is a pianist 


of very high promise, who would probably have stood scant chance | 


of such a hearing had not her prospective marriage to a gifted 
foreigner brought her within the circle. Schumann's Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 41, No. 1, was led by Madame Norman-Neruda, and 
duets by Brahms and Mr. Alexis Hollander were sung by Miss 
Louise Phillips and Madame Isabel Fassett. The idea of confining 
the vocal music at the Popular Concerts to duets, though not exactly 
new, proved highly acceptable, thanks, perhaps, in great measure, to 
the ability of the vocalists, both American artists. 


THE OPERA. 


The English opera season, at Covent Garden, came to an end | 


Feb, 2., when “Faust’’ was played with Miss Julia Gaylord as 
Marguerite. ‘‘Carmen"’ had been announced, but owing, it is 
understood, to some question of copyright, it was withdrawn. Mr. 
Friend, it is believed, relinquished his share in the undertaking soon 


after the season opened, and Mr. Gye subsequently directed matters. 


than | 


! 
| The enterprise was undertaken by the community of artists, mana- 
| gers, and music publishers on sharing terms, so that any loss was 
| practically impossible. It is even said that another attempt will be 
| made next year, although no details have been arranged. Besides 
| ‘‘ Faust, ’’ the troupe performed in the course of the four weeks’ sea 
}son “The Lily of Killarney,” ‘ Maritana,"’ 11 Trovatore,”” and 
“Santanella,”’ and two novelties, Nessler's ‘‘ Piper of Hamelin” and 
Julian Edward's “ Victorian," neither of which is likely to be per 
| manently added to the repertory. The of some of the 
| performances have elicited severe criticism in the daily papers; but 
| some of the artistes, notably Messrs. Sauvage, Rousby, and Madame 
| Hersee, have been warmly and generally praised. 


deficiencies 


It seems that the operatic monopoly will after this year be broken 
down, and Messrs. Harris and Gye have decided not to renew the 
arrangements by which opera was forbidden.at Drury Lane, and 
pantomime was not allowed at Covent Garden. This year Mr. Carl 
| Rosa is compelled to close his Drury Lane season within a month 
Next year Drury Lane will be available to Mr. Mapleson or any other 
manager. 


It is likely that the chief novelty of Mr. Gye's of Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden will be M. Reyer’s opera, “ Sigurd.”’ It is 
an opera written by a Frenchman ; it was produced in Belgium; it 
is founded on the Scandinavian legend of the “‘ Nibelung,”’ already 
in “ Gotterdammerung " utilized by the German Wagner; and the 
leading part will be undertaken by Madame Albani, a Canadian. 
It would seem to be that it is the Royal Polyglot rather than the 


Royal Italian opera. 


scason 


Mr. Gye and Mr. Carl Rosa went over to Paris on Feb, 1, to hear 
M. Massenet's new comic opera ‘* Manon,” the one with an to 
Madame Albani, the other to Madame Marie Roze, in the part of the 

| heroine. No actual business was, however, then done. 


eye 


Madame Albani has been engaged as frima donna for the German 
opera season at Covent Garden, under Herr Hans Richter, this 
summer, and it is announced Madame Pauline Lucca may likewise 
appear. Herr Franke, who, with Messrs. Schultz-Curtius, will direct 
the business of the season, has issued a circular in German, in which, 
| after detailing the work already done in popularizing German musi 
in London, he announces that a guarantee fund has been formed to 
| give twelve performances annually here, They will this year take 
place twice weekly, at the Royal Italian Opera on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from June 4th to July rith inclusive he repertory will 
include Wagner's “ Dutchman,” Tannhauser,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ 
“Meistersinger,’’ and “ Tristan,”’ Villiers Stanford's ‘‘ Savonarola,’ 
Lizst’s ‘‘ St. Elizabeth"’ (introduced as an oratorio by Mr. Bach many 
years ago), Beethoven's “ Fidelio,’ etc., but only some of these works 
will actually be given. The Covent Garden orchestra will assist, and 
the ordinary Italian Opera prices will be maintained. 


CHORAL CONCERTS. 


Although an attempt has been made to discredit the reports of Mr. 
Charles Halle’s illness, the popular pianist and conductor has not 
been able to appear in public since he broke down at the Liverpool 
}concert last month. At the Sacred Harmonic Society on Feb. tst 
| his place was taken by Mr. W. H. Cummings, one of our most eru 
dite musicians and the society's choirmaster. Mr. Cummings had, 
it is believed, never conducted a Beethoven Symphony before, and 
in directing the Symphony in A he was necessarily somewhat nerv- 
ous. But the ‘“‘ Walpurgis Night’’ music of Mendelssohn and the 
mass in E Flat of Schubert both went admirably. The Schubert 
Mass, written only a few months before its prolifi 
untimely death, is the last, and probably the greatest, of the Viennese 
| master's contributions to the music of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It remained in manuscript until 1865, when a Leipsic firm published 
lit. Although portions of it had been used in the services at various 
Roman Catholic chapels and at a Royal Academy concert, it had, it 
seems, never been performed in public in London until it was 
revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society last May. One extra 
ordinary point about the Mass is that like nearly all Schubert's 
| church compositions it has no part for the flutes, although the other 
| wind instruments are freely used. 


( omposer ‘s 


Mr. Willing’s choir‘ on January 15th performed the “ Walpurgis 
| Night” music, that work which Mendelssohn declared to Devrient 
| he wrote “simply because it pleased me, and inspired me with fer- 
vor," The “ Walpurgis”’ is, however, always welcome, and it was, 
|on the whole, very fairly rendered by Mr. Willing’s choir, which, let 
it be said, shows very great improvement on last season. Madame 
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Patey was in admirable voice, and Mr. Bridson likewise sang capi- | 
tally. But, not for the first and only time in his life, Mr. Sims Reeves | 
was at the last moment announced as “‘indisposed."’ and Mr. Maas 
ably took his place, Miss Beare kindly, and also with success, taking 
the place of Miss Ambler, another artist on the sick list. For ‘ Ehi- 


jah,”’ on March 25th, Mr. Willing has secured a strong cast, eteding'| | 
Madame Patey, Misses Marriott, Coward, and Alexandra Ehren- 
berg; Messrs, Maas, Cassidy, Henry, and Ludwig. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

Herr Karl Klindworth, the renowned author of the piano-forte 
version of Wagner's “ Nibelung’s Ring’’ and editor of the famous | 
edition of Chopin, returned to London from Berlin expressly to con- | 
duct an orchestral concert for the blind February sth. He directed 
some Wagner selections, but to those accustomed to the masterly | 
conducting of such things by Herr Richter the effect was rough. 

The Crystal Palace concerts were not begun before the 16th inst. 


. | 
The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society has now been issued, | 
the sketch programs of each of the six concerts being announced. | 


The fact has already been mentioned that Mr. Cousins, who since | 
the late Sir Sterndale Bennett's resignation in 1866 has held the office | 
of conductor of the society, has resigned, and the directors have 
resolved to put the post in commission, with Mr. George Mount as 
honorary orchestral director. That gentleman will conduct the first 
concert on February 21st, when Mr. Carrodus will play the Beet- | 
hoven Concerto. On March 6th Dr. Villiers Stanford will conduct, 
and Brahms's new (his third) symphony will be produced. Mr. F. 
H. Cowen will conduct the concert on March 20th, when Madame | 
Essipoff will play. Mr. J. F. Barnett will conduct the concert April | 
23rd, and on May 7th Herr Anton Dvorak will conduct his Sym- 
phony in D, a new overture, “ Husitzka,” and his Second Slav Rhap- | 
sody. At the last concert of all, on May 28th, Mr. F. H. Cowen will 
introduce his new symphony, and Prof, Hiller will conduct a new 
work. 


NEWS. 


It has officially been announced that Sir Michael Costa has not | 
decided to abandon his proposed testimonial, and that he persists in 
his determination to take it in a pecuniary form. The testimonial, 
however, somewhat hangs fire. There are only about 80 subscribers, 
and the total amount is, despite several large contributions, under | 
£500. The Prince of Wales has given £10 10s, and Lord Granville 
£10, The subscribing musicians are: Messrs. Santley, Cousins, 
Lazarus, Manns, R: undegger, Willing, Ralph F. Berger, Dr. Spark, | 
Sir J. Benedict, Dr. Stainer, and some members of Sir M. Costa's old | 
orchestra. 


The following engagements of principals for the next festival of 
the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, to be held 
in the first-named city in September, have been made. Leader of 
the band, Mr. Carrodus; leading sopranos, Madame Albani and 
Miss Annie Williams ; contraltos, Madame Patey and Madame Enri- 
quez ; tenors, Mr, E. Lloyd and Mr. Newth ; basses, Mr. Santtey and 
Mr. Brereton. The festival will open on Sunday, September 8th, with 
full service, band, etc. 


The ‘Princess Ida’’ has settled down to success at the Savoy, 
whence an imposing notification has been issued to the effect that | 
seats may be booked three months in advance. It is stated that the 
twelve months’ performance of ‘Iolanthe”’ realized upwards of £30,- 
ooo, altogether apart from the large sum given for the right of pub- 
lication. The issue of the vocal score of ‘‘The Princess Ida *’ has 
been delayed partly by the illness of Sir Arthur Sullivan (now in his 
usual health again), who wished to revise the work, partly owing to | 
the delay in producing the opera in America and the desirability of | 
not publishing the music until the work had been mounted there. | 
The vocal score will, however, probably be ready towards the end of | 
this month. 


Mr. Joseph Bennett is about to issue a series of biographies of 
great musicians, beginning with Hector Berlioz. These biographies 
will be founded largely upon the literary writings and correspon- 
dence of the various composers whose lives are treated. 








ee 


Prof. E. E. Ayres, the secretary of the Chautauqua Musical Reading 
Club, is a busy musician of Richmond, Va. For some time past he 
has been in somewhat delicate health, and though we have no! 
information as to the cause of the delay in furnishing us with his part 
of the Monthly Vistror Readings of the Club, we have no doubt but | 
that serious illness or some other unforeseen circumstance over which | 
he had no control has intervened to prevent the preparation of the | 
matter for this month's Readings. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


HERE AND THERE. 


\TILL they come—responses soe iets to the article on the clef 
definition, One only remains an exception, This excep- 
tion forms the basis of the present paper. It is printed, 
shows a good deal of thought 
because it is a speci- 


some musical points, and secondly, 
of the strange, not to say complex, ideas with which the 


statement of a simple musical truth is met. Before coming to this 
letter, however, the writer asks permission to illustrate briefly the 


| difficulty which one must meet in certain minds when he would speak 


| first of *the component parts of a single tone, with their signs, and 
then of a musical composition with its signs. 

For instance, he begins with: ‘‘ Every tone has a certain property 
called pitch, which in our system of notation is represented to the 

; and is met with: “A 
line or space does not represent a tone; a note must be used before 
that can be done.” 

This very common kind of a reply is the writer's justification 
for going into the simplest particulars. He knows no other 

way to meet all mental attitudes on the subject. So he goes 
on: “We are not saying that the line or space represents a 
tone, but that it represents the fitch of a tone.” Is this splitting 
hairs? Not at all. The pitch of a tone is one thing, the 
length of a tone is another thing, the power of a tone is another 
thing, and the quality of a tone is another thing; and, although all 
| these things must be heard together whenever a tone is heard, each 
| has its own sign to represent it in our system of notation. 

The trouble seems to be to analyze and regard in the abstract, the 
things of music and of musical representation, and to see cle: urly the 
name and use of eacli thing before it is put to its ultimate use in a 
musical composition. People who are not clear in these matters, or 
have false ideas in regard to them, are liable, in a discussion, to 
| bring in what is entirely irrelevant to the subject. Transfer this 
|trouble and discussion to something in which we have no such lia- 
| bility, and the point will be seen. You are explaining the compo- 
| nent parts of a watch, for instance: Holding in your hand a main- 
spring, you say, ‘‘ This is a main-spring,”’ and some one replies, ‘‘ That 


| is of no use cael it is with a balance-wheel, hair-spring, hi ands, regu- 
| lator, and all the other machinery of the watch, and the whole properly 
| adjusted, regulated, wound up and set in motion.” 


You have to 
‘*What has all that to do with it? We are not talking about 
a watch, but a main-spring.”” Or if you should say: ‘‘ This ‘$’ is the 
sign of dollars,"’ and one should reply, ‘‘ Dollars are not represented 
fA that unless figures are placed after it,” you would probably ask, 

Can there not be a dollar sign and cannot its use be pointed out 
before it is put to use?’’ or more concisely, ‘‘Can there not be a 
dollar sign in the abstract?” 

If one says: ‘‘ But why abstract a thing from its use ?"’ you answer: 
“Sometimes that is the best preparation for seeing clearly what its 
Especially is this true where the quite different uses of two 
things are confused in one’s mind. 

But continuing our first illustration, the writer makes a staff thus: 


> 

















and says: ‘‘ Here is a staff, with its lines and spaces named—tst, 
2d, 3d, 4th, &c. Some one promptly asserts: ‘ But it is of no use as 
it is—it means nothing.” 

‘*What has that to do with the matter at this point? 
pretend to mean anything or be of any musical use as it is; but it is 
a staff nevertheless, with the regulation lines and spaces."’ (This 
may be a man of straw, but the writer has seen the real article so 


It does not 











nearly like this that the difference would be hard to describe. The 
next, at all events, is z0/ a man of straw.) 

We go on and further prepare the staff for use thus: 
and say: ‘‘ Now it is no more a sfaf than it was before. Its lines 


and spaces are Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, &c., precisely as before; but a new 
significance has been given them by placing aclef uponthem. They 
now represent definite pitches." ‘ But,”’ says an objector, ‘‘no music 
is there represented. How can pitches be represented if there is no 


| music there ?”’ 


We have not yet reached the point of representing music, but we have 
taken one step toward it: we have provided the signs or representa- 
tions of acertain number of Jifches. Observe, we say the representa- 
| 4ions—we do not say the imdications. No pitches are indicated yet, 
but their signs are there, ready to be touched by the characters that 
are to indicate or note which are wanted. 











We will now go on to add the representation of lengths, which 
lengths will necessitate the representations of measures. The signs 
of lengths will also perform the important office of indicating the 
pitches to be used and the order in which they are to occur by touch- 
ing the signs of the pitches (the lines and spaces) as they are wanted. 
We will further modify the representation of some of the lines and 
spaces by sharps, and we will add the signs of the powers and quali- 
ties that should be used, although they are often unrepresented, being 
much left to the discretion or taste of the performer : 

Affetuoso 
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The staff is no more here than it was at first; the lines and spaces 
represent pitches no more and no less than they did when the clef 
alone was on the staff (excepting those whose representations, have 


The new representations are: First, 
second, the measures, 
third, the 
and 


been modified by the sharps). 
the lengths, which are represented by notes ; 
which are represented by the spaces between the bars; 
powers, which are represented by the signs f, cres., etc. ; 
fourth, the quality, which is represented by the term affefuoso. 

Che foregoing preliminaries being agreed to, we are ready to pro- 
ceed with the main subject of this paper. 

The letter referred to begins thus: 

Neither Clef, Staff nor Note can be accredited with fitch, as this is a characteristic 
not of proposed but actual sound, 

This seems to mean that pitch, being something to Aear and noth- 
ing to see, the articie should not have spoken of a clef or line, or any 
other visible sign, as having pitch. 

This criticism is just, if the expression conveyed a false impres- 
sion, or is not in accordance with common and good usage, where, 
the fact being understood, the object of the form of expression is 
clearness and brevity. 

For example: If one were explaining the sigvs that are made use 
of in mercantile transactions, and should say ‘‘ These $$ are dollars 
and these ££ are pounds,” he would very properly be presuming on 
the universal knowledge that dollars and pounds are not ink marks, 
but silver and gold coins, and that the above are only their signs. 
He could say “the sun rises,’ without giving a false impression, 
although that statement is not the actual truth. Standing by a harp 
in tune, he could point to the G string and say, ‘‘ This is G,"’ per- 
fectly trusting the listener to understand that he means, “ This is the 
string which, if properly set in motion, produces a tone whose pitch 
is named G.”’ 

Common and good usage are full of these short cuts, of which faet 
the writer, for brevity, took advantage. It certainly did not occur to 
him that it was necessary to inform his readers that he was speaking 
of the signs of pitch, and not of “ actual sound.” 

And even the clear proposition of a desired sound to the musician, in its simplest 
form, can only be effected “ in score,” through its definition, by the Staff, Clef, Char- 


acter, and Signature (which is really an integral portion of the Clef). I say, “‘ in score,” 
as the simplest indication of pitch is really by vzsration number. 


If the writer understands the first part of this sentence, it means | 


that a tone can only be represented by a combination of staff, clef, 
note and signature, which combination seems here to be considered 
a ‘“‘score.”’ Certainly, to represent the whole of a tone, something 
must represent its length ; something must represent its pitch ; some- 
thing must represent its degree of audibility, commonly called power, 
and something must represent its quality. 
with Jitch only, and the question is whether this property of a tone 
can be represented without at the same time representing the others. 

There can be no better illustration of this matter than was given 
in one of the letters of last month. If the piano pupil answers cor- 
rectly when the teacher asks for the names of the pitches represented 


as he points to the lines and spaces (his pencil performing one of | 


the uses of notes), and if the singing class sing the pitches correctly, 
as the teacher goes through a similar exercise with his pointer, these 
facts demonstrate that the staff, with a clef upon it, represents pitches 
before notes are placed there, and therefore that the definition which 
fixes the pitch in the note rather than in the staff is not as accurate as 
a dictionary definition ought to be. 

While the clef, placed properly upon the staff, necessitates a signa- 
ture, the signature is not ‘‘an integral portion of the clef,”’ since the 


clef can exist in its entirety, separate from staff and signature . 


** But it is of no use unless it is 


The writer fancies he now hears: 
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with a signature.’’ True: the main-spring of a watch is of no use 
unless it is with a balance-wheel; but one is not an integral portion 
of the other, one not being zz the other. Both are integral portions 
of a watch, as clef, signature and many other things are integral por 
tions of the representation of a musical composition, by our nota 
tion. 

The writer has thought of ‘score’ as meaning a musical repr 
sentation by and on two or more staffs; but it is certai ynveni 
ent to have one word to name the same on one staff 

It does not seem to the writer as if ration number’’ could be 
the ‘‘ simplest indication of pitch,’’ since it would require a prodigious 
memory to keep clearly in mind the number of vibrations that cause 
each pitch, and so recognize them quickly, if such written numbers 
were used for pitch representation. But perhaps the writer does not 
understand the meaning of the sentence. 

It is quite plain that the letter cannot be finished in this paper. So 
the remainder is reserved for next month. GEO. F. Roor. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 





k TAO the thoughtful musician, says a writer in the Christian Union 
AR there are few questions of deeper nterest or Capabie of wider 
S23 speculation than that of the future of our modern piano-forte 
and that it has a future before it of such greatness, perhaps, as we 
can scar¢ ely conceive, is matter of very little doubt when we cor 
sider the evolution of the piano-forte of our day from the elementary 
and primitive forms of the spinet, the virginal, the harpsichord, and 
the clavichord. It is no great exaggeration to fancy that the wonder 
and joy of old Sebastian Bach over a modern Steinway grand, if he 
were suddenly brought to life to-day, would be no whit less great and 
tumultuous than would those of Liszt if, one or two hundred years 
| henc cS, he should be pla ed be fore the instrument corre sponding to 
| our modern piano-forte. Indeed, the famous Abbe pictured such an 
|instrument roughly as far back as 1837, when, in a letter in th 

| Gazette Musicale he said 
| ‘Its powers of appropriation are enlarged from day day by the 
| progress already made, and by the preserving labors of the pianist. 
| We make broken chords like the harp, long-drawn tones like the 
| wind-instruments, sfacca#, and a thousand kinds of passages which 
formerly it only appeared possible to bring forth from this or that in 
| strument Through probable improvements in the construction of 
| the piano we shall of course some time obtain that multiplicity of 
sounds which are wanting till now. The pianos with bass pedal, the 
poly-plectrum, the spinet, and other imperfect attempts are a proof 
of the generally felt necessity for its extension. The keyboard of 
an organ, with its capabilities of expression, will show the natural 
way to the invention of pianos with two or three key-boards, and so 
complete the peaceful victory. 

From this it appears that Liszt's idea is to assume the principle of 
the organ as the basis of development—that is, to secure for the 
| piano-forte the power of sustaining tones, and the power to increase 
|a tone when it has once been struck. That these two features, which 
are now the defects of the piano-forte, will, in time, be added to its 
resources, there is very little reason to doubt. Indeed, an arrange 
ment to secure a tone-sustaining power has long been made a study 
and is now, we believe, an accomplished fact 

This interesting question has been very pleasantly touched upon 
in a recent “History of Piano-forte Music,”’ by Mr. J. C. Filmore 
who, conjecturing as to the character of the instrument that shall 


succeed the piano-forte, says: ‘‘It is not at all improbable that 
| Helmholtz’s well-known experiments on overtones by means of a 
| series of tuning-forks reinforced by resonators and kept in vibration 


by means of electricity, may point the way to the final solution. 


Perhaps the coming instrument may employ tuning-forks instead of 
strings, and may even give the player command at will of all the 
varieties of tone color producible by the orchestra. Who knows? 


At any rate, it seems plain that in this direction we are to look for 
| the next great revolution in piano-forte music 

When the new instrument has been invented and perfected ; when 
players and composers have become thoroughly familiar with 
peculiarities; when some great creative genius of the first rank has 
devoted his powers to the production of genius calculated for the 
new effects, then the music of Beethoven and Chopin and Schumann 
| will be to the music of that day what Bach’s music is to our own 
|time. We shall have learned editors ‘‘translating"’ the 
| appassionata and the efudes symphonigues ‘‘ from the language of the 
piano-forte into that of its modern successor,’ as Von Bulow 
|done with the Bach Chromatic Fantasia and other harpsichord 


its 


sonala 


has 


music. But this is speculation, not history, and perhaps even wild 
speculation. What our successors will see it will be idle further to 
conjecture, 
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THE ORGAN IN THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 


BY F. R. WEBB, 
Director of Music in Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 


[Continued from February numiber.| 


5 a HE use of interludes should havea passing word. Asarule,] do 
gol not like them, and use them but sparingly. When a large con- 

® gregation is singing, and the majestic volume of sound rolls its 
mighty flood upward, to me it is singularly out of placeto interrupt and 
check the strong onward flow of the hymn, and wait while the man 
on the organ bench plays a little tune between the verses, quite fre- 
quently of a character entirely foreign to the hymns. It is not so 
objectionable when the choir are singing alone, as the body of singers, 
being much smaller, the tone volume does not have that swing and 
onward movement that the larger volume produced by the whole 
congregation does. Also, the hymn when sung by the choir alone, 
has more the effect of a regular concerted piece of music, where the 
voices and instrument may alternate and relieve each other with very 
good effect. The custom varies in different churches, and when | 
use them at all, I make them, generally, not longer than one line of 
the hymn, and with the theme of the interlude suggested by the 
hymn tune itself, so as to keep up the musical connection between 
the two. I consider the use of short scraps of opera and other entirely 
foreign melodies, thrown between the verses of the hymn, as utterly 
bad. 

For the offertory, pieces of a lighter character than the voluntary 
may be appropriately used. I introduce such pieces as the andante 
movements from the Sonatas of Clementi, Kuhlau, and other standard 
and classic authors. Such operatic extracts as the beautiful air in the 
overture ‘‘ Der Freischutz,"’ the prayer from the same opera, and others 
of the same style, are entirely appropriate; in fact, the two selec- 
tions mentioned are to be found in most of our hymnals. The songs 
of Schubert, Mendelssohn, and other authors, and short extracts from 
the slow movements of Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn's Sonatas (as 
well as those of many others) furnish a rich abundance of subjects 
for offertories. A skillful, tasty use of solo stops may here be em- 
ployed very effectively. 

Many organists are accustomed to begin the postlude, or closing 
voluntary, at once with the full organ ; this I consider objectionable, 
as being entirely out of sympathy with the peaceful benediction. A 
more effective and appropriate method is to begin the postlude with 
the soft, smooth stops of the swell, playing a gentle response to the 
benediction, rather than disturb the effect of the devotional exercises 
by the sudden, thunderous crash of heavy, massive chords, which 
jar harshly on sensitive ears, and are particularly repulsive to clergy- 
men. Beginning with the soft stops, a fine crescendo may be worked 
up to the full power of the instrument, leading to the subject of the 
classical fugue, with its dignified themes and intricate harmonies ; or 
the brilliant offertoire, with its varied registration, now crashing forth 
its grand, impressive chords—anon sinking into sweet, tender melo- 
dies—impressing the minds of the worshipers with emotions of the 
beauty as well as the sublimity of organ music, as they depart from 
the sanctuary. 

Rink’s Organ School abounds in postludes of the best class— 
choruses from the masses and oratorios—such as the “Gloria "’ and 
‘‘Sanctus’’ from Mozart's 12th mass, ‘‘ The Heavens are telling,” 
the ‘‘Damascus”’ triumphal march and chorus, from ‘‘ Naaman,’ 
the ‘‘ Hallelujah,”’ &c., are very appropriate for postludes, and develop 
the power and grandeur of the organ to its fullest extent when well 
rendered. Care should be taken not to render them too fast —which 
is too often done—as in that case they lose their majesty and dignity, 
and with these their chief points of interest. 

Classical organ music occupies its own field, as do the classics in 
the literary world. Both must be acquired by those who are enthusi- 
astic students, and it is not expected that music of this grade can be 
appreciated at a first hearing,even by adepts The difference between 
so-called “ c/assic’’ music and that which is not so called, is this: 
The former exhibits an artistic culture in its structure, while the latter 
does not. The word céassic, as applied to music, indicates an elegance 
of composition possessed only by those who are gifted with the highest 
order of natural musical ability, refined by the most thorough educa- 
tion in all the intricacies of the art. whose few names are written on 





the pages of history as the Great Masters. Ordinary music contains 
simply a melody, represented by the upper part, or air, with accom- 
paniment of chords in plain harmony. The student of classical | 
organ music gives to each part, or “ votce,"’ its distinct melody, as | 
well as to the upper part, flowing on symmetrically together, but | 
requiring studious attention to appreciate. The apparent confusion, | 
to a listener unfamiliar with this style of music, results from the upper 
part being no more the melody itself, than are the interior parts; and 
this effect cannot be otherwise, until such music is oftener heard and 
more widely cultivated. 





The strict school of organ music is classed under this head, and 
is represented by the Fugue and pieces in Imitation. The German 
School of Organ Music, at the head of which stands the giant name 
of John Sebastian Bach, consists quite entirely of this order of com- 
position. In this school the pedal part is as melodious and inde- 
pendent as the parts for the fingers, and requires the use of both 
feet. The music is of an intellectual nature, rather than emotional, 
there being no expression given in the way of crescendo and diminu- 
endo, or calling for the use of the swell organ, as such; both feet 
being occupied with the execution of the pedal part. The swell com- 
partment is a recent introduction in German organs. 

The Eree Style is not bound by strict contrapuntal rules, but 
abounds with graceful melodies and varied accompaniments, and 
numerous changes of registration in orchestral imitation. 

The English School includes both the strict and the free style in 
concert playing, but in the service of the church it is serious, and in 
the ecclesiastical style. 

The French School is quite entirely in the free style, as illustrated 
in the compositions of Wely and Batiste. It is light and pleasing, 
and sometimes trifling and sensational. The pedal organ is em- 
ployed more in giving the fundamental basses or their inversions, to 
support the accompaniments, than in melodic passages, played gen- 
erally by the left foot alone in the soft passages, while the right foot 
rests upon the swell pedal, employed in giving expression, excepting 
in full organ phrases. This style is more attractive to the masses of 
the public, and is most frequently heard in the ceremonials of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which are nearly all associated with appro- 
priate music. The thorough organist excludes that class of music 
which is frivolous, in this elaborate service. 

Prejudices which many religious denominations have long held 
against all instruments of music in the church are fast disappearing, 
and congregations whose numbers justify the expense of a worthy 
edifice include the organ as one of the essential attributes of a fitly 
furnished church, ‘‘ where praise shall resound with voices attuned 
to the rich diapasons, and borne along with full, pervading basses. 
stirring the soul with a sense of the grandeur of choral music,” and 
of the striking fitness of the Organ for the Service of the Church. 
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SEMBRICH AND SCALCHI, 


sa 
mn) \y, ARCELLA SEMBRICH began her musical career at four years 
ie of age. Her father, Casimir Kockanski, a Pole, taught her 

at that age to play the piano, and at six she took up the violin. 
When only twelve she was forced to depend upon her musical 
education to earn her living, and it is said that this marvellous 
vocalist and genius was at one time extremely happy if she could 
earn by means of her violin two or three florins a day. 

The early development both of her character and her talents was, 
however, due in a great measure to the influence of one Jean de 
Janowitch, who was known throughout Galicia as Grandfather Jano- 
witch. He was of Armenian origin and Polish at heart, and hada 
small pension. Not being married, he was incessantly visiting the 
house of one friend or another, and was everywhere welcome, being 
a good story-teller, and being able to play on the piano his own 
chansons. They were of a simple cracovienne or mazurka form, 
but were imbued with deep sentiment. Marcella Sembrich has pre- 
served among her early souvenirs two strophes of a Dounka 
(reverie) written by Grandfather Janowitch. This good old man 
had a passion—that of discovering unknown talents, and when he 
was convinced he had found one, nothing restrained him from bring- 
ing it forward, 

Little Marcelline naturally very soon obtained the first place in 
his estimation, for he comprehended her gifts at once, and left no 
stone unturned to develop them, and did it with paternal tenderness. 
It is strange, however, that although he recognized her talent for the 
violin and especially for the piano, he did not perceive the talent she 
had for singing, for as soon as she would attempt to sing he told her 
roughly ‘‘not to baw! so." The town of Leopol, or Lemberg, as the 
Germans call it, possesses a conservatory of music, at whose head 
is a pupil of Chopin, which is envugh to be considered as an oracle 
there. One fine morning Marcella, then twelve years, presented 
herself in company with Janowitch, before this disciple of mom oe 
who, finally, condescended to hear her play. Although she had 
taken no lessons from anyone but her father, she played in fine style 
pieces by. Liszt and Thalberg. But Chopin's pupil did not seem to 
think highly enough’ of Marcella’s playing, and thus Janowitch, 
whose faith in her talent was great, consulted with a young piano 
professor named Wilhelm Stengel, the same person whom Mme. 
Sembrich married seven years later. 

Herr Stengel soon perceived in Marcella those talents which 
hitherto had been unsuspected, but which the world has since ac- 
knowledged. For four yéars he applied himself to teaching his 

















pupil the whole classical repertory, and then sent her to Vienna to 
study under M, Epstein. 

It was at Vienna that her beautiful voice was hailed with delight, 
and taking counsel of the celebrated Liszt, she went_to Milan to 
perfect her vocal traiming. 1t was in Italy, under Lamperti's own 
eye, that she made her debut in | Puritani, in 1877, and was instantly 
hailed with an enthusiastic delight that left no doubt of her marvel- 
lous gifts. She had attracted the attention of all the great masters 
in that land of song, and they all predicted world-wide fame for 
such an extraordinary voice and such an exceptionally artistic 
temperament. During ther stay in Italy she sang in Meyerbeer's 
idyllic opera “ Dinorah,”’ and half a score of other great roles, and 
when she went to Dresden in 1879 to accept an engagement at the 
Royal Opera House, her fame had preceded her, “ Voila le voix"’ 
was heard all through the art centres of Germany. Few great artists | 
had ever aroused such enthusiasm. When she returned to Milan | 
afterwards and appeared in Lucia, Europe accepted her without any | 
further criticism as the singer par excellence. 

Mme. Sembrich was born in 1858, in Galicia. She is now in the | 
full flush of youthful womanhood. In appearance she is both | 
captivating and imposing. Her beautiful face is animated with in- 
telligence and vivacity, and in action she combines the grace and | 
spontaneity of Patti, with the charming abandonment of Piccolo- | 
mini, 

Sofia Scalchi, in the opinion of the best musical critics in Europe | 
and America, is at this moment the most distinguished contralto in | 
the operatic field. | 

Her eminence is due, to quote the words of a recognized London 
authority, to the fact that in addition to the possession of the most | 
remarkable voice that has ever been heard since Albani, she is a 
perfect artist in the use of it, and restores in her execution the al-| 
most lost art of pure Italian vocalism. 

This extraordinary praise has been accepted in America and en- 
dorsed by the best judges. 

The voice is indeed a remarkable one, combining all the excel- 
lences of quality, power, flexibility and compass that are so seldom 
united in one singer. In some respects it is unique ; notably in rich- 
ness and power. It would be difficult to name another singer whose 
tones would not suffer on close comparison with Scalchi'’s. They 
glow with the true southern fire and color, and flow with the ductile 
grace and ease of those pure Italian streams that are fed by the 
snows. 

When Scalchi last spring made her debut in New York, she pro- 
duced a profound sensation in musical circles, and equally divided 
the honors with Adelina Patti. It is not easy to forget the furore 
that attended the joint appearance of these gifted artists in ‘‘ Semira- 
mide."’ Certainly, if Mme. Patti restored the ornate beauties of 
Rossini, as the touch of Spring restores the thousand brilliant flowers 
that have been buried in the neglect of Winter—Scalchi transfused 
that voluptuous opera with the true Oriental magnificence. Her 
royal tones gave it a reasonance and a richness it never had before. 

The testimony was unanimous. Nothing like it had been heard 
here. 

Sofia Scalchi is of pure Italian origin, and she inherits all the 
traditions of a musical race. Born in Turin in 1850, she is now in 
the flush and vigor of womanhood, with every faculty and function 
elastic, vigorous and triumphant. Coming of a musical family she 
may be said to have developed in the atmosphere of song, and 
when only a child her marvellous voice attracted the attention and 
excited the admiration of the musicians with whom she was sur- 
rounded. 

So rapid was her subsequent progress under the direction of the 
celebrated teacher, Mme. Boccabadati, that at the early age of six- 
teen she made her debut as Ulrica, in ‘° The Ballo in Maschera,"’ and 
won an instant and most brilliant triumph. 

Some idea of how pronounced this triumph must have been may 
be formed from the fect that only two years later the fame of the 
debutante had reached London, and in 1869 she made her appear- 
ance at Covent Garden, as Azucena, in “ I] Trovatore.” 

It was one of the most unequivocal successes ever witnessed in 
the British metropolis. The press unanimously declared that no 
voice like hers had been heard since Albani's. Her pure intonation, 
the powerful, flexible and sympathetic quality of her tones and the 
admirable precision of her method and exquisite taste of her phras- 
ing, called forth unprecedented eulogies. 
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“ Linda,” 
failing. 

She was 
attesting 


in “ Le Prophet,’’ and ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ her laurels were un- 
The Emperor singled her out for compliments and favors. 
admitted to court, and the nobility vied with each other in 
the estimation in which they held the woman and the artist. 
Her subsequent triumphs in Warsaw, Vienna and Madrid were of 


a similar character, and when she crossed the Atlantic and made 
her appearance in Rio Janeiro, Brazil echoed the enthusiasm of 
Russia and Spain. Few great artists have had such a rapid and 
brilliant career. 

Mme. Scalchi is no less accomplished an actress than as a 
singer. She has the dramatic instinct of her race, and gifted with a 
noble and commanding presence, imparts to a role the fervor that is 


as 


so essential to its success. 


———eEeo eee 
PART Il, 

(ao? ; 

OVA E would heartily urge the readers of these columns to make 

7 vi the acquaintance of the musical literature which lies within 

“SAY their reach, and which promises a rich fund of enjoyment 


and profit. We feel that its investigation will help those who are 
generally interested in music and give a new dignity and interest 
to the labors of all who have enrolled themselves as its students. 
Every man ought to take a just pride in the history and traditions of his 
craft or profession—if he has any respect or love at all for it, and we 
pity the man who has not, for he misses a great incentive to work— 
and so in like manner every musical student should go beyond the 
technical details of his work, and his individual efforts, and seek to 
know something of the great men who have created and perfected 
the art, and the triumphs and vicissitudes which it has experienced 
during its history. He should likewise desire to learn what keep 
minds have analyzed and explained its principles and structure, 
and defined its beauties and its defects. To instance the way in which 
a fresh sympathy will be excited we will suppose ourselves a piano 
or organ student. We have little or no acquaintance with musical 
literature, but are studying a fine composition with the name Men- 
delssohn on the title page. To us that name suggests little or nothing. 
But if we have read his biography with attention and interest, when 
ever we take up his work there will come before us a remembrance of 
that fine intellectual face, with its noble brow and spiritual ex 
pression, all speaking of the pure, earnest soul which dwelt within 
and which will always give to his writing a personal charm. 

And so in the case of Handel: we go to hear the world-renowned 
Messiah. Of the composer we have only a vague idea that he lived 
about a hundred years ago and was a great man. We think the 
music magnificent, of course, but how much is our pleasure: en 
hanced when we have come to know the life of the grand old man, 
with its chequered incidents and constant conflicts, out of which he 
comes at last happily triumphant. We may even recognize in his 
music something of the sturdy independence which characterized all 
his actions. We listen at the opera to Rossini’s William Tell and 
enjoy its picturesque and moving strains, but, unless a musical 
reader, cannot picture to ourselves the heavy sensual features of the 
vain Italian Maestro, whose indolent, selfish, and voluptuous nature is 
plainly depicted on his countenance and reflected in his music and 
life. And so we might go at length, but enough has been said to 
prove our point: that reading on these subjects adds a back-ground 
to our knowledge which is continually yielding us a harvest of 
pleasure and appreciation. So far, you will notice, we have been 
considering the question under the head of biography. But its 
divisions and subdivisions are necessarily manifold. Closely inter- 
twined with biography is history, the two often merging into one, 
when the history of the artist or composer becomes the history of the 
art. But we are either meeting in the musical world, hearing from 
the lips of musical people, or reading in musical and other journals, 
constant references to terms and expressions in music which require 
not so much a knowledge of its technique as a general acquaintance 
with its history. ; 

Take for example the word “ madrigal,’’ which sounds very un- 
interesting to the uninitiated, but to others opens up a new vein of 
thought, bringing in its train memories of dainty glees, musical songs, 
and graceful sixteenth century writers. 





At the close of the Covent Garden season she was taken by the 
management through all the prinvipal cities of Great Britain, her 
singing awakening the greatest enthusiasm everywhere. 

It was, however, when, the year after. she accepted the most liberal 
offers and went to St. Petersburg, that her career promised to be one 
of the most brilliant known to operatic annals, The Muscovite 
capital literally went mad over her, and for nine consecutive seasons 
she remained the reigning favorite there. In ‘Il Trovatore,"’ in 


When we come to the department of musical criticism, none will 
fail to recognize the value in the formation of a sound judgment and 
|taste of the works of men like Chorley, Hullah, Dwight, Hueffer, 
Haweis, and many others, who have written with great discrimination 
and weight on this department. The enlargement of our musical 
horizon by encountering the opinions and views of others is always an 
object greatly to be desired. Although these writers may often differ 
| from each other, from us, and in some instances may have erred in 
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‘most successful movement (probably because it is the most easily 
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their conclusions, yet cannot the same be said of writers in every 
branch of literature since the world began ? 

And, lastly, the poetry and romance of music belong to it as | 
naturally as they belong to calm moonlight nights. 

The whole art is connected by subtle links to the aesthetic and 
poetical side of our natures, and our emotions and sensibilities are 
stirred by it as by nothing else. Acknowledging this as a fact, and 
admitting its power, we may seek to enliven our usually prosaic 
modern life by an occasional visit to the sphere of dreamland and 
music, and solace ourselves with the wonderful tales and romances 
which are to be found in the musical world, and which abound in 
ingenuous fancy and mournful beauty. 


FRANK MARLING. | 


CHOPIN’S LETTERS. 
VI. 
WARSAW, September 18, 1830. 
do not know for what reason, really, I am still here; but the 
place is so delightful to me, and my parents are entirely agreed that 
I should remain, Last Wednesday I tried my Concerto with a 
quartet accompaniment, but I was not quite satisfied with it. 
Those who were present at the rehearsal, say that the fima/e is the 





comprehended). How it will sound with a full orchestra, I can only 





write you next week, as I shall play it in this form for the first time 
on Wednesday. To-morrow, I shall have one more rehearsal with 
the quartet, then I go—whither? I am really attracted nowhere. 
But at all events, I do not intend to remain in Warsaw. If you have 
a suspicion that something precious chains me here, you err, like 
many others. I assure you that I would be ready to make any 
sacrifice if it concerned only myself, and I—although I am in love 
—had still to keep this unhappy feeling concealed within my soul for 
a few years longer. 

I do not wish that we should travel together, for at the moment 
when we shall meet and embrace each other for the first time in 
foreign lands, I shall rejoice with my whole heart; it will be worth 
more to me than a thousand monotonous days spent with you upon 
the journey. I intend to write a Polonaise for orchestra; I have as 
yet, however, only outlined it in my mind. When it will see the 
light, I know not. The ‘* lzenna Gazette,’ contained a kind crit- 
icism upon my Variations, brief but comprehensive, and so philo- 
sophically treated that it is almost impossible to translate it. It says, 
in conclusion, that the Variations have, besides the external adorn- 
ment, a real intrinsic value, which will not merely be of passing 
interest, but will always remain. This is certainly a fine compliment 
for which I shall thank the reviewer as soon as I see him. I was 
heartily rejoiced by this article, which contains nothing extravagant, 
because in it my independence was acknowledged. If it were to any 
other than you, I would not write so frankly; but since we are such 
intimate friends, I may be allowed to praise myself for once, as 
merchants are wont to do with their wares. 

The new ballet, for which Orlowski has written the music, will be 
given for the first time to-day. Much is said about its peculiarities; 
the machinery which has been devised for it, is said to be astonishing. 

Yesterday I attended a baptismal anniversary at “ fatty’’ C.’s; | 
played Spohr’s Quintet for piano, clarinette, bassoons, French horns 
and flutes.* It is wondrously beautiful, but not entirely adapted to 
the piano. Everything that Spohr has written for the piano is very 
difficult; often indeed one can discover no principle of fingering for 
his runs. The Quintet was to begin at seven o'clock; it was eleven, 
however, before we began. You will surely be surprised that I did 
not fall asleep. There was a good reason. however, for that; there 
was, I mean, a very beautiful young lady among the guests who 
reminded me of my Ideal. Only think: I remained there until three 
o'clock at night! I was to go this day week by the Cracow diligence 
to Vienna, but I have finally abandoned this idea—you understand 
why. You may be firmly convinced that | am no egotist, but 
as much as I love you, I am willing to make sacrifices also for 
other people. I say, for people; but in nowise for outward show, for 
public opinion, which is dear to us, but truly does not influence me, 
calls it a misfortune if one wear a torn coat, or a shabby hat, etc. If 
my career proves a failure, and I perhaps, some beautiful day, have 
nothing to eat, then you must engage me as secretary at Poturzyn.t | 
I shall be just as happy there in a stable, as I was last summer in 
your castle. So long as 1 am merry and well, I will willingly work, 
my whole life through. I have often thought whether I am really | 
indolent, or whether I might work more without over-taxing my | 
physical strength. W ithout. jesting, I have convinced myself that 
am not yet the greatest sluggard that ever was, and that I am able ay 





*This is exactly the succession given by Chopin. _ ‘ 
{The name of Woyciechowski's estate, where he still resides. 











work twice as much as I do now, if necessity should demand it. It 
often happens that he who wishes to improve an opinion already 
formed of him, makes it worse; but I believe that I can neither im- 
prove nor impair your opinion, even if I do praise myself now and 
then. The sympathy which I have with you, compels your heart also 


| to the same sympathetic feeling toward me. You are not master of 
| your thoughts, but I control mine; when I have once taken one such 


into my head, I allow it to be taken away from me just as little as the 
trees allow themselves to be robbed of their green attire, which lends 
them the charm and freshness of life. With me, it will be green 


| even in winter, that is, only in my mind; pfit—I call God to witness 


—in my heart the most glowing ‘heat, so that one need not marvel 
that the vegetation be so luxuriant. Enough—yours ever.—I notice 


| now, for the first time, that I have chattered too much nonsense. 


You see, that the impression which was received yesterday, is not 
yet obliterated; that | have not slept it away; that I am still tired, 
because I danced many mazourkas. I tie your letters with a little 
ribbon which my Ideal once gave me. It gladdens me that the two 
lifeless things, letters and ribbon, agree so well; probably because 
even if they do not know each other, they still feel that they both 
came from a hand dear to me. 
VII. 
WARSAW, September 22, 1830. 

To-day, I must first of all, explain to you how it happens that I am 
still here. My father was unwilling, two weeks ago, that I should set 
out upon my journey, because disturbances are prevailing in all Ger- 
many: in the Rhine-provinces, Darmstadt, Brunswick, Cassel and 
Saxony, where the new king bas already mounted the throne. We 
have heard also that in Vienna thousands are agitated over the bread- 
riot; what the trouble really is with regard to this matter, I know not— 
that they are contending over this point, is certain. It is unquiet in 
the Tyrol, also, In Italy, matters are at the boiling-point, and im- 
portant news is expected from there every moment. I have not yet 
concerned myself about a pass, but it is thought that I can receive 
one only to Austria or Prussia; one to Italy and France is not to be 
thought of, and I know that to some, a pass of any kind, whatsoever, 
has been wholly refused. I shall probably go in a few weeks by way 
of Cracow to Vienna, for there they have been again reminded of 
me, and one ought to strike the iron while it is hot. 

P. was with me yesterday; he will leave early to-morrow morning, 
and as I am to have a rehearsal of my second Concerto to-day with 
the entire orchestra (excepting the trumpets and kettle-drums), I 
have invited him to be present, that I might give you a pleasure. 
How, and what it is, he will inform you. I know that in this respect, 
the smallest details will interest you. I earnestly regret that you are 
not here; Kurpinski, Soliva, and the most select of the musical 
world will be present; I have not much confidence, however, in their 
ability for musical criticism --Elsner excepted, of course. Moreover, 
I am curious to see. how the kapell-meister will regard the Italian, 
Czapek Kessler, Philip Dobrizynski, Molsdorf Kaczynski, Ledoux 
Soltyk, and how P. will regard us all. It has never before happened 
that all these gentlemen have assembled at one place; I alone have 
succeeded in bringing this about, and | do it only for curiosity’s sake. 
I regret very much that I must write upon a day when I can not per- 
fectly collect my thoughts. When I think about myself, I am filled 
with melancholy, and could almost lose my reason; when I am 
absorbed in thought—which often happens with me—the horses 
could trample upon me without my noticing it, which did almost 
happen day before yesterday. In the church, I met the glance of 
my Ideal, and in a moment of delicious stupefaction, I ran at once 
into the street, and it was almost a quarter of an hour before I could 
recover my consciousness; I am sometimes so insane that I am 
terrified at myself. I would like to send you a few trifling pieces 
which I have just composed; but I do not know if I shall be able to 
copy them to-day. I beg earnestly that you will pardon this hastily- 
written letter; I have still to hurry to Elsner, to assure myself that he 
will come to the rehearsal. Then I must see to the desk, and the 
sordines, which I totally forgot yesterday ; without these, the Adagio 
would be utterly insignificant, and its success doubtful. The Rondo 
is effective, the first Allegro powerful. 

Accursed egotism! And if anyone is to blame that I am conceited 
it is you, egotist ; he who associates with such a man, becomes himself 
like him. But in one respect, I am still unlike you; namely, I can 
never form a quick resolution ; but I have the firm determination and 
the secret intention, Saturday week, without permission, in spite of 
all lamentations, of weeping andewailing, really to go away. The 
music in the trunk, the before-mentioned ribbon upon my heart, my 
soul filled with cares: and thus I start away in the stage-coach. 
| Everywhere in the city tears will surely flow in torrents: from the 
| Copernicus to the fountain, from the Bank to the monument of King 
Sigismund; but I shall be cold and unfeeling as a stone, and laugh 
at all who would take such a heart-rending farewell of me. 











WHO SHALL STUDY MUSIC? 
VAY VIOLET. 


"N answer to this question, many will say, “‘Only those who 
* . have the ability to attain a degree of proficiency should spend | 
ce their time in the study of music.’ But this rule will exclude | 
music from the majority of our homes; for skilled singers and players 
are greatly in the minority, and music is many times looked upon in 
the home as a pleasure and a comfort. 

There are few people insensible to the charms of music, and many 
who possess little or no technical knowledge of music, who cannot 
sing, and who would be nonplussed by a simple finger exercise, still | 
enjoy the music of others with untold delight. 

“It rests me, when tired by the toil of the day, to listen to my 
children’s playing and singing,’’ is the remark of many a wearied 
father and mother, as the son or daughter plays, perhaps not in per- 
fect time, or sings some simple ballad, with hardly the expression of | 
a Nilsson or a Kellogg. We may smile at the crudity of taste which 
can find pleasure in what would doubtless be termed discordant | 
playing and singing; but, after all, the comfort and happiness of | 
home is to be considered, and, as it is not possible for all to become | 
proficient musicians, is not the old maxim that “a little learning is a | 
dangerous thing,’’ too often quoted and believed? We may with the 
same propriety say that, as all children cannot become fluent readers, | 
why teach reading except to the few who are sure to excel? With 
music, as with reading, we may say: 

‘It is well, when possible, to give all children sufficient musical 
education to play and sing, for, aside from the benefit directly received, | 
there is an indirect uplifting influence which must come to the student 
of music. How many aching hearts have been comforted by music! | 
How many tired, discouraged ones have felt that they could once 
more face life and its duties with brave, hopeful hearts, cheered and 
encouraged by music's restful charm! And if in music, even imper- | 
fectly expressed, can helpful and uplifting influence be found, then 
by all means encourage the cultivation of music, as we encourage a | 
child to study and attend school, not that he may in all cases become 
a finished scholar, but rather that his mind may be exercised and | 
developed, and that he may, by the education which he gains, be 
better prepared to cope with his life work, be it professional or me- 
chanical. 

So with cultivating a child's musical ability, be it more or less. It 
will increase his enjoyment of all that is good, true and beautiful, 
and in so doing, render his life above the level of the slave of labor, 
who toils on, hearing and seeing neither joy nor beauty in our fair 
world. 


—————»>> 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF MUSICIANS. 


BY 





PAUL PASTNOR. 





SPRHAT the highest nobility is the nobility which proceeds from 
“als individual personal worth, is not to be denied. The nobility 

of family, of fortune, of estate, is not for a moment to be com- 
pared with that which is intrinsic, which is a part of personal char- 
acter. Millions do not make men, nor does birth and estate determ- 
ine their status among their fellows. That depends altogether upon 
themselves : it is from within, not without. 

The fact that the social standing of any person or class of persons 
is determined by any other standard than the above proves that a | 
false social sentiment is abroad. It proves that people are not living | 
up to their convictions; for it is a saying so common as to be trite, | 
that 


“ Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.” 


True nobility is acknowledged, by the common sentiment of man- | 
kind, to be the prerogative of all who are capable of it in their own | 
characters, 

To make use of one’s talents and abilities in the best’ and most | 
honest way, is one of the marks of honorable character. There is | 
nothing degrading in making one’s attainments practically useful, 
whether they are talents for molding an earthen jar or shaping a| 
statue. Why should it be baser to serve one’s fellows with a higher | 
service than with a lower? Why should it be baser to sell this mana 
Niobe than that mana pickle jar? 

The false sentiment, which casts something of disdain upon an 
artist because he makes merchandise of his talent, is as contemptible 
as itis unjust, It is getting to be the fashion to bok down upon a 
musician who mingles with society in the character of a musician; 
so that it is counted among certain snobbish circles good form to 
ignore this or that singer or player, because he or she serves the public 
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|for an equivalent. 
| they themselves are the public's servants. 


|a gift or a talent! 
| way, if they are only drones and social dead-weights, they have still 


|envying him for his attainments 


| tinct from shop. 


| acter and social qualities. 


| thirty-one, and her husband is sixteen years her senior 
| very fond of each other, and I am proud of her. 


| upon me at my somewhat humble home. 
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These people probably overlook the fact that 
Their money—the very 
source of their snobbery—is earned by peddling this or that com 
modity, silk, snuff, potatoes, or what not: much nobler, at least, than 
And if they are got servants of the public in any 


less to be proud of. 

There has always been more or less prejudice against artists in, 
so-called, high society ; the reason, presumably, being that artists, as 
a general rule, are poor. And yet this does not altogether account 
for it, because literary men, who are next door to artists, and who 
have a proverbial reputation for poverty, are always welcomed, are 
always lionized, in high society. It is not, therefore, poverty alone 
that gives rise to this absurd prejudice against artists; but it is, I 
think, poverty conjoined with a certain personal advantage, which 
cannot but be felt in associating with artists of any 
cially musicians, because there is such a general ambition to make 
some attainment in this art. A literary person does not impress so- 
ciety —“‘ high"’ society—with any particular feeling of inferiority, 


class espe 


| because there are so few who aspire to real excellence in the field of 


literature. But let a musician mingle with the same company—an 
artist who has to depend upon his art for a living—and there will be 
scores richer than he who will despise him for his poverty while 
So it comes about that any but rich 
amateur musicians—or rich professionals (it makes no matter if they 
be only rich)—are looked down upon by the snobs, who pretend to 
constitute the cream of society. This is justly galling to those who 
have any regard for their social status. It is an imposition, which 
ought not to be passively endured; it is an error which ought not to 
be tolerated; it is a foolishness which ought not to pass for good 
sense. The social status of every person ought to be determined by 
considerations distinct from his profession. Society ought to be dis- 
When people mingle together in a polite way, they 
should leave business entirely behind them. The social status of 
the artist or the merchant should depend entirely upon their char 

It is decidedly impertinent to drag in any 
professional consideration whatever. A musician who exercises his 
or her talent in the pursuit of a living, is surely just as honorable and 
worthy of respect as those who exercise their talent in buying or 


| selling—or doing nothing. 


A 


GERSTER, 


MA) NTON GERSTER, who is the uncle of Etelka Gerster, the 
7K prima donna, is an ornamental carpenter in New York. Con- 
2% versing about his gifted niece, he said 

“ Etelka is the daughter of Nicholas Gerster, my brother, who at 
the time of Etelka’s birth was a merchant in Kassa, Hungary. Even 
in her youth she displayed a fondness for music, and was much 
beloved in the Sunday-school she attended for her vocal powers. A 
wealthy gentleman of the place heard her and took much interest in 
her, and prevailed upon my brother to have her voice cultivated. 
Her teacher was Marchesa. 

‘‘Etelka studied hard for four years, and at the crowning of the 
emperor of Austria, she was the ‘lioness’ of the day. She sang 
‘Stradella.’ That was her first public appearance. She is about 
They are 
She reciprocates 
the feeling, and whenever she visits New York she never fails to call 
Notwithstanding that she 
has been feted by all the principal potentates of the world, she has 
not grown at all proud, and is just the same as I knew her when a 
child. 

“‘I remember, some time ago, Col. Mapleson gave a supper in 
New York. Etelka, it was supposed, would be the principal guest. 
It was on Christmas night, and what was my surprise to see he 
appear at my house. She loved her old friends better than new 
admirers. The two, she and her husband, are never apart. 

“‘Etelka is a good housekeeper, and can cook as nice a dinner as 
one would want to eat. In addition to being a first-class musician, 
she has a sewing machine, and can ‘play on it’ equal to the best 
professional. She is a linguist, too, and speaks seven or eight lan- 
guages fluently. She has received many presents from royalty, and 
has a locket and chain and an autograph letter from Queen Victoria, 
besides several valuable souvenirs from the Emperor of Germany 
and others. ; 

“When she comes here she never fails to delight us with all her 
latest selections, She is the ‘ easiest singer’ I have ever heard. She 
scarcely moves her lips when singing in private, and she sings with 
out any apparent exertion. Every note appears to come directly 
from the throat, like the trill of a song-bird that she is.” 
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EQUALIZE things in study as in other mat-- 


ters. ‘*‘A mule can tote so much goodness in 
his face dat he don’t hab none lef’ for his hind 


legs.” 


Don’?T trust to much too luck. The best 
luck follows hard work. Uncle Esek says that 
if you take all the luck there is in the world 
you couyldn’t make a dozen genuine successes 
out of it. 


THE Opera Festival contract was faithfully 
performed by all concerned. In view of the 
discouraging circumstances under which the 
Festival was given, the course pursued by Mr. 


Abbey and the directors is to be commended. 


THE great Wagner lawsuit brought by Herr 
Neumann, the zmfresario, against M, Lamou- 
reux, conductor of orchestral concerts in Paris, 
has been decided in favor of the latter. The 
Court held that an ochestral performance of a 
part of a work, does not infringe upon the 
right to perform the opera as a whole, with 
scenery, costumes, and action. Herr Neu- 
mann is to pay M. Lamoureux, 600 francs 


damages, besides costs. 


Ir is the duty of musical magazines of in- 
fluence and wide circulation to frequently cau- 
tion their readers in regard to high sounding 
advertisements of certain makers of musical (?) 
instrumentsand also warn them against muscial 
charlatans who offer to make proficient execu- 
tants in singing or playing, in a few hours. 
Such people are pretenders and cranks, and the 
only instrument that can be mastered in so short 
atime goes with a crank. 

Up to the time of going to press nothing 
has been received from the Secretary of the 
C. M. R. C. 
VISITOR, 


for publication in the March 
We have no advices as to the cause 


There will therefore be no 


of the delay, 
special VisITOR readings for the month of 





March, but the members of the C. M. R. C. 
will doubtless find much of use and interest 
in the regular literary department of the paper 
to which we cordially invite their attention. 


THE Barbarian of the Commercial Gazette in 
speaking of the opera of* ‘‘ Hamlet” says: 
‘* Hamlet set to music must be a terror to those 
who insist that the details of opera should be 
gauged by the rules of common sense. Think 
of the melancholy Prince adgressing himself 


to a ghost with one eye on the conductor and | 


the other on a tin-plated apparition getting 
ready to make a supernatural lunatic of itself 
by attaining its sepulchral speech to the mu- 


” 


sical fancies of Ambroise Thomas! 

SINGING without accompaniment seems to 
have become a lost art. Our music teachers 
are to blame for this. It is easier to help a 
pupil over a hard place by accompanying the 
voice upon an instrument, then to be patient 
enough to work out with them sams instru- 


ment the allotted task. There are many pro- 
fessional singers who are afraid to trust them- 
selves, away from the piano. Independance is 
a desideratum which few possess. Singing with- 
out an instrument is good for the voice and 
good for the ear. Both will improve and be- 
come truer if this kind of practice is persisted 
in. 

A chemical compound for making singers is 
the latest invention. Dr, Carter Moffat, at a 
lecture given recently in Glasgow, Scotland, 
announces the discovery: ‘* Taking what was 
originally a voice of power and resonance, but 
destitute of intonation, he showed how by 
chemical means, this could become a tenor of 


, 


great range.” The Dr. claims that the pres- 
ence of peroxide of hydrogen in the air and 
dew of Italy had much to do with the beauty 
of Italian voices. The lecture was given before 
professional and musical men, some of whom as- 
cended the stage, and inhaled the compound 
and, it is said, ‘‘ sang like angels.’’ Thus, as 
a writer observes, by means of chemical sci- 
ence, we are brought into a fairy-land of 
which no one knows the extent; we can have, 
as it were, Italian air la'd at our own doors. 
Will the inventor please send us a few bottles of 
‘*ammoniaphone”’ (thats its name); we know 
where we can dispose of it to advantage. 


CHICAGO should provide suitable dressing 
rooms in its proposed new opera house. A 
little feeling between the singers and consider- 
able excitement and fun to the lookers-on be- 
hind the scenes was occasioned by the fact that 
only two dressing rooms were provided for the 
three leading singers in ‘*Don Giovanni.” 
It was a race to see who should first get po- 
session of them. One came early and made 
her own selection ; another soon followed and 
took Hobson’s choice, the third came and tak- 


ing in the situation drove furiously back to | 


her hotel declaring she had been insulted and 
would not sing at all. Then Abbey had a 
slight taste of an 


with a raging prima donna. 


impresario’s experience 


(Probably his 
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decision to retire from operatic management 
dates from this interview). He wen his point, 
however, some way, and the performance took 
place as announced, and ‘all went merry as 
marriage bells,”’ (which bells, by the way, have 
very precious little to do with **Don Gio- 
vanni.”) 





SURGICAL operations have been performed 
upon fingers and throats in the hope of secur- 
ing increased facility in execution. In Japan, 
where men and women sing in unison (not in 
octaves) the men are obliged to cultivate high 
tones and the women low ones. The method 
of lowering the pitch of women’s voices was thus 
described by our old friend, Mr, L. W. Mason, 
who for several years was Director of the Im- 
perial Conservatory of Music at Tokio. : 

**An old hag will take a company of young 
girls out on a damp, cold night. They will 
sit on a bridge or by the roadside until they 
have caught cold. Then, when they are sufh- 
ciently hoarse, perhaps next day, the training 
begins, the younger ones imitating the croak 
of their preceptress. They sing violently and 
it is considered a good sign if they spit blood. 
This process, getting hoarse and singing 
loudly, is repeated until the necessary depth 
of voice is attained; the women can then reach 
C on the second space of the bass clef.’’ 





Finished.” 


We smile whenever we read or hear the 
words, ‘*She has finished her education.”’ 
The time is near at hand when from the mu- 
sical colleges, conservatories, and other educa- 
tional institutions all over our country will 
issue the annual procession of graduates, each 
carrying the ribboned sheepskin which con- 
tains the information that so and so has fin- 
ished the course and kept the faith. 

It hardly seems possible that any one of or- 
dinary intelligence should for a moment be 
willing to rest contented with what they have 
accomplished in the past, and allow themselves 
to be soothed into quietness and inactivity by 
the false notion of a finished education. Yet 
such indeed must be the fact, else why such 
poor returns for years of study in literature, 
science and art? Where are all the diploma- 
decorated young men and women of each an- 
nual commencement? Bright and promising 
in school, worthy at its close of the honors 
received, why do they so suddenly drop out of 
sight forever, not even coming to the surface 
once or twice, as does a drowning man? Only 
here and there is found one who fulfills the 
promise of his school days. 

The false idea of a ‘‘ finished education”’ is 
at the bottom of this, at least this is one of the 
reasons for it. 

There is no such thing as a finished educa- 
tion. There never will be. Nothing is ever 
finished (in the sense of being exhausted) in 
the matter of learning. There are no limits 
to human attainments. Only the idle ones 
find a place to stop. The prominent men and 
women of the world have always been the 
learners; always studious, always striving, al- 
ways getting. That mind is struck with par- 
alysis that is content with what it has, All 
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life is endless life. All learning is infinite in 
duration. 

Be not content, then, even in music, to lay 
down the armor and weapons of progress. 
Art is illimitable, Science is exhaustless. 
Music is both As one has 
said: ‘* There is no danger that we shall know 
too much, though considerable danger that we 

hall think we know too much. The spirit of 
agnosticism, which says to the human mind, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,’ shall be 
swept away by the rising tide of human intel- 
ligence—a tide that ever flows and never ebbs. 


art and science, 


There are spaces in the universe that we shall 
never reach with our telescopes, but we will 
goon and reach all we can; no self-satisfied 
astronomer shall set bounds to our research. 
Chere are infinite /##des which our microscope 
never will disclose to us, but. we will go as 
far as we can; no biologist shall set up the 
banner of his ignorance to oppose our progress. 
We push out our explorers with martyrdom of 
noble lives to reach the North Pole, though we 
may mever get there. Soin the science of true 
life we will go on to know more and more. 
Herbert Spencer may tell us where Ae will 
stop, but he cannot tell us where we shall 
stop. 
thought, there are none. Truth is infinite; 
progress is eternal.” 

Soin music: Beethoven, and Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn, and Wagner, may each have an 
interpretation and a meaning not yet discov- 
ered, which shall come by further acquaintance 
them. No one has the right to say, 
‘‘You must think within my limits; you must 


with 


’ 


interpret end understand as I do.”’ Conven- 
tionalities are hindrances to true progress. In 
orderly ways one has a right to get all he can 
from wise teachers and the experiences of the 
past, and then push out in his own little skiff 
into the great ocean of knowledge. Rules and 
limits are good for training purposes, but they 
trammel thought, and should be discarded 
when more essential things ‘present themselves. 

We end as we began with a smile at the 
victim of a ‘finished education.” There is 
no such thing in this world, or, indeed, in any 


other. 





Music in the Home, 


We have devoted much space in the VISITOR 
from time to time in advocacy of music in the 
home. Neither space nor time will be wasted 
in consideration of this subject, if but even a 
small number of our readers are induced to 
join with us in encouraging the formation of 
musical circles ‘‘ around the hearth at home.” 

If music is of any value anywhere, it cer- 
tainly should make its influence felt in the 
household. The Church acknowledges the 
mystic power of ‘sweet sounds,” and uses it 
to draw the people to its portals. As a means 
of worship it has been in the Church from the 
beginning. Thus its power for good is recog- 
nized and used. 

On the other hand, music is made to serve 
mean purposes and to minister to base designs. 
It will do for us just what we will let it do. 


| The power it exerts is exerted upon what is 
within, be it good or bad. It is true it moves 
different people in different ways, according to 
their states; but the exterior surroundings in 
which music is heard have much to do in 
forming the good or bad interior conditions to 
which music appeals with such force and 
power. 

However simple the music or crude the first 
attempts at its performance in the home, the 
influence is good, The surroundings are 
healthful and helpful. 

The introduction of the home musicale will 
add an attraction to the family circle that will 
be a saving power in many cases. Young life 
requires amusement and entertainment. It is 

It must be sat- 
Where? Make 
Make it attractive. Let it 


become a rival to those places to which young 


a right and norma! condition. 
ished; it will be 
home beautiful. 


satisfied. 


people are enticed by the beautiful in sight 
and sound, but which are of questionable 
character. 

our old 


this 


In an article on ‘‘ Narrow Ideas,” 
friend, W. F. 


Sherwin, touches 





Bounds to learning, limits to religious | 


upon 
point, and very forcibly says: 

** No branch of education has such possibil- 
ities before it in the line of obtaining control 
over the mind and heart as music, and nowhere 
is this power so potent as in the home; and 
there its sway is most effective when in the 
hands of the mother and the sister. 

‘« The songs of home have a wonderful out- 
reach into the after-life, as well as intense 
magnetism in holding the bonds of family love 
so closely as to make home the ‘dearest spot 
| of all the earth,’ and restrain young men es- 

pecially from wandering away to seek pleasure 
| elsewhere. Many a person is echoing the re- 
| frain, ‘ Where is my wandering boy to-night?’ 
when, if the sweet influences of musical cul- 
ture had not been deemed unworthy of ex- 
penditure or left merely to entertain strangers, 
the boy’s whereabouts would not be the ob- 
ject of solicitude.” 





It has been said that a well-regulated, happy 
home is the best type of the heavenly life we 
have. We are elsewhere told that music is the 
language of heaven. 
no description of the other life is complete that 


does not include music, both vocal and instru- 


At any rate this is true; 


mental, as an important element of it. If 
this be so, should we not have more music in our 
homes, seeing it is thought so much of in the 
happy country to which we all hope to go, and 
of which it is said, ‘‘ As well the singers as the 


’ 


players upon instruments shall be there.’ 





‘Sunday School Dishonesty.” 


As we expected, the article in our last num- 
ber, under the above heading, has attracted 
We 
we have 


considerable attention and comment. 


make room for one of the letters 
received in reply, which is frank, fair and 
honest, besides giving a view of the subject not 
before considered. 


SCRANTON, PA., Feb. 5,1884. 
Editor of Church’s Musical Visitor. 

Your article in the February number of the 
VisiTor entitled ‘*Sunday School Dis- 
honesty,” will no doubt meet with consider- 
able comment and discussion, While it seems 
a little strong at times, it ig on the whole full 





| Sunday School work, which as a 





| ago 


of wholesome truth. I do not imagine that 
everybody who has been guilty of such piracy 
as there indicated, has thought seriously of 
the matter in the light presented by the article 
in question. 

I have myself been guilty many times, but 
like the whipped boy ‘‘am not going two do it 
some more.”” My only reason for so doing has 
been as follows: For the last eight 
years there have not been books published for 
whole have 
been good enough to purchase. There would be 
less than two dozen tunes in them that would 
commend themselves to the conscientous chor 
ister, the rest were trash. It may seem like 
egotism to say that my large and flourishing 
school of over six-hundred members in regular 
attendance requires the best that can be found 
for their needs, and not until the recent pub- 
lication of your house, ‘* Pure Delight,”’ 
I found anything that anywhere meets the 
need, and I have used in printed form the best 
I could find, and I think this has been the 
experience of many another chorister. With 
us it is not a matter of penuriousness, as | 
could have anything in the line of school work 
Let composers and publishers give the public 
something that is worthy of good honest work 
in the Sabbath School, and much of the cause 
of complaint of the article in question would 
vanish. READER. 

_ 


Six OF 


have 


In answer to many inquiries in regard to 
the the National Normal 


coming summer, the Principal informs us that 


session of for the 
the locality has not yet been decided upon, and 
that while there are advantages in going into 
neighborhoods where the Institute has been 
held, there are other advantages in new fields. 
We have no doubt but that the Principal will 
be happy to receive communications on the 
Address, 
Geo. F. Root, 
200 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


City Hotes. 


The flood was too much for Mapleson and 
he failed to come to time. After all, he did 
wisely. 


subject of locality. 





Mapleson’s Opera Co. performance in Chic 
in aid of the relief fund for the flood 
sufferers netted $2,500. 

The last concert of the Jacobsohn Quartet 
which was to have been given March 6, has 
been postponed to a date not decided upon as 
we go to press. 


The new song which seems to be at the fore 


| just now with musical people of refined tastes, 


is ‘** Constancy,” by W. H. Pontius. It well 
merits the approbation of all lovers of good 
music. 

The exact amount realized at the Relief 
Fund Concert at the Music Hall, Feb. 17, by 
the Abbey Opera Co. Was $6,250.30. Of this 
amount $1,391.30 was collected by Nilsson, 
Sembrich, and others. 

In speaking in the last Visiror, of a recent 
concert in which Mr. Henry Nast took a 
leading part, we should have written of him as 
being a teacher in Miss Clara Baur’s Conser- 
vatory, instead of at the Race Street ¢ ollege. 

The waits between the acts of the various 
operas were long and tiresome. The people 
would have preferred to have had the operas 
put through without the promenades so as to 
enable them to get home before morning. 


The opera festival proved a* grand musical 
success, despite the flood. There has been 
some criticism about its being given during 
the overflow, but we do not see how it could 
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have been very well postponed without serious 
inconvenience and a_ considerable financial 
loss. 

A large number of relief concerts are on the 
tapis. One that was especially good was 
given by Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of 
Music. Geo. Magrath played, and Miss Grace 
Mayo, a charming young lady teacher of this 
city, and Miss Annie Smith, also lent their 
valuable assistance. 

The beautiful ballad ‘‘ Beyond the Sea,” by 
Kate Harrison, which we have already com- 
mended to our readers, has passed to its third 
edition. A better drawing room or concert 
song has not been published for years, and we 


take pleasure in again calling the attention of | 


our readers to this little gem. 

Mile. de Lussan, well-known to the musical 
people of Cincinnati, is singing with great 
success in the East, The inimitable grace and 
naivete with which she sang Bischoff’s ** Sup- 
posing,” at the Highland House concerts, is 
still pleasantly remembered. The Apollo's 
should secure her for one of their concerts. 

The musical interests of this city has lost a 
most valuable supporter in the death of Geo. 
W. Jones, Esq. His place cannot be filled. 
He was generous, open-hearted, untiring in 
his efforts to aid in any and all things that 
would be of service and credit to the city, and 
his companions in the various organizations of 
which he was a member, will ever keep his 
memory green. 

The relief fund concert was a memorable 
occasion. Such a rare combination of talent 
has never appeared before a Cincinnati audi- 
ence, The program was superb, and superbly 
rendered. The amount realized was something 
over $6,000, a portion of this, over $1,000, was 
collected by Nilsson and her sisters of song, 
who passed through the audience soliciting 
contributions. 

The latest advertising dodge that has at 
least the merit of novelty, is that employed by 
the manager of Heuck’s Opera House. In 
view of the coming performances of Millocker’s 
‘*Beggar Students,” the new comic opera 
which has proved so successful in the East, 
the manager has engaged twenty young men 
to go about the streets whistling the principal 
melodies of the opera. 

Delos Spalding, well known as a song writer 
under the name of ** Frank Howard,” died at 
Hamilton, O., recently. Gne of his most fa- 
mous songs was “ Little Barefoot.” This is not 
the Frank Howard who wrote ‘* Only a Pansy 
Blossom.”” The author of this celebrated song 
is a member of Thatcher, Primrose, and West's 
Minstrels, and in the enjoyment of a large roy- 
alty paid him by the publishers of his great 
song. 

The Cincinnati College of Music, Race 
street, gave a reading by Miss L. M. Heath, 
assisted by Miss Ewing, pianist, Feb. 7. It 
was a delightful musical and literary entertain- 


ment. A pupils’ recital was given Feb. 1, in 
which the Misses Webb, Whicher, Miller, 
Allison, Koester, Powell, Schott, Florence 
Osmond, Mrs. R. S. Coleman, Mr. Rob’t. 


Townsend and two teachers, Miss Yoakley and 
Mrs. Annie Beattie, took part. 





‘The Opera Festival. 


We have already given our readers full in- 
formation as to the operas performed at the 
Festival, and must content ourselves with a 
general review of the season. Musically the 
Festival was a success; of the financial result we 
are yet to be informed. In the way of adverse 


criticism we say of the orchestra that it was 
scattered over too much territory, and would 
have been just as effective and more manage- 
able if it had consisted of a smaller number 
of instruments. 


It did well under the circum- 





stances, and in some instances played finely. 
The chorus was somewhat unwieldy, also, and 
could have been pruned to advantage. The 
waits between acts were long and tedious for 
those not caring for the promenade. Very 
few of the operas were ended before half past 
eleven or twelve o’clock, and one or two did 
not terminate until one, A, M., or after. This 
is too much of a good thing for two consecu- 
tive weeks. A disagreeable feature of the 
Festival was the peddling of opera-glasses and 
photographs and albums in the auditorium, 
This kind of business should be confined to 
the vestibule, where it would be quite proper 
to have such things on hand for those wishing 
to hire or purchase. This is nota feature pecu- 
liar to the Opera Festival, but prevails to a 
greater or less extent in all places of amuse- 
ment, and should be abolished. 

Most of the performances were well done, 
and some of them superbly so. The leading 
singers, Nilsson, Sembrich, Scalchi, Valleria, 
Campanini, Capoul, etc., etc., grandly met 
the expectations of the vast audiences. To 
the credit of these ladies and gentlemen be it 
said that all worked together for the success 
of the Festival, which, on account of the ter- 
rible disaster to the city and vicinity by the 
flood, was carried out under very trying cir- 
cumstances but exactly as announced without 
a break or change. 

The mountings of the various operas were 
especially fine. Much of the scenery was 
new ; some of it was used by the Dramatic 
Festival Association last year ; came 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. Most of the settings could not be ex- 
celled anywhere, and as they were displayed 
called forth hearty applause from the audience. 
The costumes were in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, and were rich and elegant in the 
extreme, 

On the whole, the Festival was a grand suc- 
cess and a credit to all concerned in its pre- 
paration and carrying out. 

When the next one is given we hope it will 
be under less discouraging conditions. The 
flood must have kept away thousands of peo- 
ple who would have otherwise been present, 
and while on this account the receipts were 
very materially lessened the expenditures were 
just as great as they would have been had 
there been no flood. It should be said here 
that the directors made no attempt to curtail 
expenses on account of the foreseen fall- 
ing off of receipts. The program was car- 
ried out most completely from beginning to 
end, leaving no just ground for complaint on 
that score. 


some 





Books and Magazines. 


We have received from N. B. Kneass, Jr., a copy o} 
his Magazine for the Blind, in which we were very 
much interested. The mechanical execution is perfect ; 
one can but rejoice in inventions which will place the 
means of acquiring useful knowledge in the Aands of 
those who have no eyes to aid them. The good taste 
displayed in the preparation of the Magazine is com- 
mendable. 

The Century is on hand with its wealth of literature 
and superb illustrations. The St. Nicholas is not a whit 
behind former numbers in excellence of article and 
pictures. Both Magazines should go into every house- 
hold. No better educators in art and literature can be 
found. 

The Brethren’s Hymnody, by J. C. Ewing, is a most 
creditable collection of standard hymns and tunes for 
the use of this denomination of Christians. The tunes 
have been selected with excellent taste. The new 
music, some of it by the compiler, is also of a high order 
of merit and eminently suitable for the purpose for 
which it was written. 

The North Amerian Review for March has able and 
interesting articles by Judge Jameson, Wm, E. Bear, 
Gen. H, A. Smalley, Alice Hyneman Rhine, W. O. 
Stoddard, Charles T. Congdon, Robert S. Taylor, D 
A, Chamberlain and John 5. Wise. This able magazine 
is published at 80 Lafayette Place, New York. $4.00 
per year. 

The Art /nterchange grows in interest with each 
number. The illustrations and designs are to our mind, 
very much improved, and the occasional colored plates 
cannot fail to attract wide attention from art students 
and others., $3.00 per year, 140 Nassau st. New York 
City. 
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Gleanings. 


** Jessonda”’ is to be produced at the Vienna 
Opera House on the anniversary of Spohr’s 


birth, April 5th. 


Brahm’s new Symphony No. 3 proved an 
‘*immense success,’’ when performed for the 
first time at Vienna recently. 


It is not Josef Gung’! who is dead, but the 
bandmaster, Johann. Josef is living and in 
good health at his daughter’s house in Cassel. 


Dr. Hase, proprietor of the celebrated pub- 
lishing house of Breitkopf & Hartel, was re- 
cently in Vienna making arrangements for the 
publication of Schubert’s works on the model 
of Mozart and Beethoven, published by the 
same house. 


The libretto of Rubinstein’s ‘* Sulamith” 
is nothing more nor less than an arrangement 
of Solomon’s *‘Song of Songs."’ Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, the composer of **Colomba,”’ is 
now at work upon the same theme, to be 
called ‘* The Rose of Sharon.”’ 


Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania, has 
written the libretto of a Roumanian 
**Neaga,”’ to which a Swedish 
named Hallstrom has supplied the music. 
The work has been translated into Swedish, 
and will be brought out at Stockholm. 


opera, 
composer 


Saint-Saens recently gave an interesting lec- 
ture at the Academie des Beaux Arts, at Paris, 
on fourteen pictures of ancient instruments. 
The pictures were found in a manuscript in the 
Augiers Public Library, and the instruments 
represented date from the time of Charlemagne. 


The death of Louis Eh'ert is announced. 
He was one of the ablest of the German mu- 
sical critics. He studied music under Men- 
delssohn, and published several compositions, 
which not proving successful, caused him to 
turn his attention to musical literature, in 
which he has won marked recognition. 


‘* Princess Ida,” the new Gilbert & Sullivan 
opera, is spoken highly of by the London 
press, It is a travesty of Tennyson’s ‘*Princess,’ 
the story of the lady who wished to show how 
woman could do without man, but frankly 
confessed in the end that she had never thought 
of there being no posterity to applaud her ac- 
tions had she succeeded in her pians. 


An American critic says: ‘* The ‘Faust’ of 
Signor —— was industriously stupid. Its 
fervor was clam-like in flabbiness, and its pas- 
sion infantile in harmlessness. In its most 
thrilling moments it never rose above the calm 
insipidity of a cold potato.’’” Commenting 
upon this sublime passage, a writer who would 
appear to have been more behind the scenes of 
critical circles in London than most people, 
advises the American critic not to go there, 
for **He would never be put on the free 
chicken and champagne list.” 


‘The Princess Ida,” Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
latest production, was given for the first time 
in this country on the evening of the 11th 
inst., at the Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, 
by a most excellent company, which includes 
such renowned artists as J. H. Riley, Wallace 
McCreery, W. S. Rising, Charles F. Lang, 
Genevieve Reynolds, and others. Of Mr. 
Lang’s excellent work, a New York critic 
writes: 

** Mr. Charles F. Lang, as Florain, was ex- 
cellent, his clear, sweet voice telling with 
splendid effect in ‘Oh! Dainty Triolet,’ ‘I am 
a Maiden Cold and Stately,’ ‘ The World is 
but a Broken Toy,’ and in the lively trio, 
* These are the Phenomena.’ ”’ 











Concerts and Conventions. 





L. O. Emerson held a convention at Brook- 
field, N. Y., Feb. 12-16, assisted by Miss Ger- 
trude Swayne, vocalist, Mrs. Mary G. Clark, 
| janist. 


he College of Music at Defiance, Ohio, is 
in a most flourishing condition, with a fine 
ps of instructors and large classes. The 
pring term begins March 18. 


Mr. M. H. Evans, a busy man and a good 
ne, has recently given most successfully Dr. 
Root’s ** Flower Queen,” and * Under the 
Palms,” and is preparing to get up * The 
Choicest Gift.’’ 


C. C, Case conducts four-day conventions at 
the following named places during February 
nd March: Portland, N. Y., Ashtabula, O., 
Welland, Canada, Nina, Ind., Ellington, N. 
Y., Warren, O., Coshocton, O. 


Mr. S. S. Myers held a very successful three 
weeks convention at Mineral City, closing Feb. 
oth. He was assisted by iF ee Bold, tenor; 
A. L. Rhoades, soprano; Mrs. Myers, accom- 
panist; A. L. Rhoades, Ist violin; C. W. 
Birk, 2d violin; H. I. Winger, double bass. 


A pleasant feature of recent of 
Fred. C. Hahr, is the poetical selections he has 
ttached to each number, and also little items 
of a descriptive nature. The two programs 
before us of recitals at Richmond, Va., closing 
Feb. 12, are specimens worthy of extensive 
imitation, 

A pleasant reunion of Mr. N. W. Williams’ 
students, consisting of the music stu- 
of Milton College and White Water 
Mich., Music School was held recently, when 
a fine progress of vocal and instrumental music 
was given, after which Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Joston, gave a piano recital. 


programs 


music 


ens 


ol 7OST 


We have the program of the thirty-eighth 
concert (third series) of the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University, Musical Society, C. B. 
Cady, director. Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, of 
Boston, was the principal performer, assisted 
by Miss Mary Wheedon, soprano, C. B. Cady, 
accompanist, Mr. H. Wilson, ’cello. 


H. S. Perkins conducted a musical conven- 
tion at Leon, Iowa, closing with a concert 
Feb. 15th. Prof. Perkins proposed musical 
excursion to California is attracting consider- 
able attention, and the probabilities are that a 
large number of musical people will avail 
themselves of the advantages offered. 


A large number of programs and notices 
have been received during the month, which 
have been consigned at once to the waste bas- 
ket on account of the omission of the name of 
town and state in which the concerts were 
given. We shall not notice in the Vistror 
hereafter any concert or convention whose pro- 
gram received by us does not give definite 
information as to its whereabouts. 

> 


Music in Boston. 


Boston, Feb. 14. 

Now is the winter of our discontent, made 
excessive lively by a series of concerts that 
threaten to shatter the critic’s mind altogether 
and leave him a total wreck. 
chamber concerts, oratorios, club concerts, sym- 
phonies, vocal recitals, and other troubles never 
were gathered together in the space of a month. 
I do not dare to attempt to speak of all, and 
will merely follow out the Darwinian principle 
of natural selection, and allow only the fittest 
to survive in your columns. First céme, of 
course, the symphony concerts. Plenty of new 
works and new artists at these. Raff's Winter 





Symphony was quite appropriately: a rather 
The snow fell in féssicat#, the 


cold work. 


Such an array of | 
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(wood and brass) wind blew, and the usual 
theatrical effects were introduced in the storm 
passages. But after all, Raff has given out 
his thoughts in so facile a manner, that his 
elegance covers any possible lack of depth. 
Another symphony which we have had 
recently, is that great work of Berlioz 

** Harold in Italy.”’ It is to my mind the most 
impressive of the five symphonies of this com- 
poser, although the cloven hoof of sensational- 
ism, sticks out in the final orgie.’”” The 
effect of making the gloomy-voiced viola pic- 
ture the melancholy ‘* Harold” is certainly an 
excellent one, even if it was arrived at by acci- 
dent. The original cause of the viola obli- 
gatto was Paganini, who had bought a mag- 
nificent Stradivarius viola and desired Berlioz 
to write something for it which he might play 
in public. The work was a failure as regards 
Paganini’s purpose, but judged as graphic 
music it became the greater because of this 
failure. It was performed in a generally 
praiseworthy manner. A fortnight before we 
had listened to a work which the 
opposite extreme of the program-music field 
— Beethoven’s pastoral symphony. The storm 
in this was particularly well done, but the first 
movement, the ‘‘awakening of cheerful feelings 
on arriving in the country’ went in rather a 
lifeless manner, as if the summer boarder had 
arrived and found the surroundings not up to 
the advertisement. But the orchestra is doing 
better work at eachsuccessive concert, and the 
ensemble very nearly perfect. Chief 
among the recent soloists has been Mr, Car! 
Faelten, of Baltimore, whose performance of 
a Raff concerto and a Liszt polonaise placed 
him at once in the front rank of technicists, 
But at the same time there is something cold 
and uninspiring in his work. Everything is 
given with a clear demi-staccato, and in pure 
legato effects the performer is at his weakest. 
Nevertheless in his particular school he is a 
giant. His performance of Schumann’s Fan- 
tasie in C, was of very high calibre, and the 
same can be said of his work in Beethoven’s 
great sonata, op. 111, and Liszt’s sonata dedi- 
cated to Schumann, Mr. and Mrs, Henschel 
have been given a series of farewell recitals 
at which they presented programs of most 
varied and interesting character. Two more 
artistic singers it would be impossible to find, 
and their voices contrast with each other so 
well that each derives an additional charm 
from the other. Mr. Henschel’s voice is deep, 
viry sbmbre in color, and at its best in the 
most earnest school. Mrs. Henschel’s voice 
is light, very sweet and pure, and is at its best 
in simple unaffected music of the folksong 
type, although she is a splendid Zed singer as 
well. Their concerts derive an added beauty 
from the informal manner in which the- songs 
are presented, very much as if they were being 
given in a drawing-room. Mr. Henschel 
accompanies himself in all his numbers, and 
does the same for his wife. Ifa duet is given, 
Mrs. Henschel stands by the piano, while her 
husband is seated at it, both playing and sing- 
ing. Many of Mr, Henschel’s compositions 
have been given at these concerts, and in these 
vocal works the genius of the composer is far 
more marked than in his piano compositions. 
Boston will lose much in the departure of this 


occupies 


is now 


excellent and versatile artist. His post as 
orchestral conductor will be filled by von 
Gericke, of Vienna, but his position as a 


vocalist here, will not soon be occ upied again. 
The latest operatic novelty in Boston has been 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Princess Ida,’’ which has 
produced at the Museum with considerable 
attention to detail, and isexcellently mounted, 
but the Museum company is not particularly 
rich in singers, and the music, save in the 
chorus and orchestra, is only faintly outlined. 
Miss Edmondson makes a good ‘ Princess,”’ 
and that is about all. Mr. Wilson is a success 
in everything he undertakes, and although he | 


been 








69 





cannot sing, his acting makes one forget thi 
important fact, and after all, how many in 
Grau’s French Opera Company are 
Yet Grau’s performances are always attractive. 
As a work, the ‘‘Princess Ida” falls below any- 
thing that Gilbert and Sullivan have yet given 


singers ¢ 


us, The libretto is tame and dull, and the 
music, though tuneful and rhythmic. is not 
comparable to that of ‘‘Iolanthe.”’ Yet dull 


as itall is, there is no question but that it w ill 
‘* pay,” for everyone seems morally bound to 
see every new work of this pair at 
and that constitutes a large paying public 
Among the concerts of the past month have 
England 


least once, 


been some excellent ones at the New 
Conservatory of Music, although two of the 
prominent piano teac hers were upon a tour In 
the Messrs. Maas Bendix have 
made a flying trip to your stat to Michi 
gan, and I learn they have succeeded 
there as brilliantly as they have alway 


west. and 
and 


u 


done 


in Boston. The concerts of the conservatory 
have this month been chiefly given by the 
graduating students. The quarterly, in Music 
Hall, was especially good and ve ry little nerv 


ousness The examinations of 
this term have been of high average, and the 


students are de veloping into very earnest al 


was apparent. 


steady workers. There was a re-union of the 
Tourjee Tourists of past seasons at the insti 
tution, ten days ago. Members of the parti 
of all of the different years were present. A 
dinner was served, speeches were mad 


reminiscences of past travel re-called, and al 


expressed a wish that they might be in the 
trip of this year, PROTEUS 
—_—— 
Carl Millocker. 

Carl Millocker is the author of the new 
comic opera which has had such great succes 
in London and New York, and is now in the 
midst of a most prosperous season at the Be 
ton Bijou Theatre, under the direction of Her 
Adolf Neuendorff, and is to be brought out 
in Cincinnati this month at Heuck’s New 
Opera House. 

Carl Millocker was born in Vienna, Apt 


29, 1843. His musical education was begun 


at the age of fourteen, in the conservatory 


that city, the flute receiving his special atten 
tention, and in two years he made a successfu 
debut as a solo performer He then beg 


the study of the piano-forte, without the 
of a teac her, but studied theory under Joseph 


Randegger. When twenty years of age Supp: 


recommended him for the post of director in 
(raz. He obtained the position, and wh 
there composed two operettas, ‘* The De 
Stranger,”’ and ** The Jolly Coopers.’ In 
13866, a new theater, the Harmonie, being 
opened in Vienna, he applied for and obtaine 
the conductor’s post. He remained there but 
a short time only, the venture not proving 
lucky one His opera ‘* Diana” was brought 
out during the short life of the theater, ar 
was a success. He returned to Graz, where 
he remained for three years, and wrote h 
comic opera, ‘* The Island of Women The 


Theater an der Wein in Vienna being in wat 


of a conductor, Millocker was fortunate 
enough to secure the place. He composed in 
Vienna music for vaudevilles—‘* Three Pai: 
of Shoes,”’ **Runaway Wives,” ‘ Carlists ir 
Spain,”” ‘The Marching Girl,” ‘*A Seam 
stress,’’ being among them; then, finding hi 


popularity growing, he tried his hand at oper 
etta again, and then followed ‘** An adventure 


in Vienna,” ‘*The Music of the Devil, 
‘*The Enchanted Castle,”’ ** The Countes 
Duharcy,” ‘*The Maid of Belleville,’’ and 
“ Apajune,’ all of which brought him fame 


and money. ‘* The Beggar Student”’ has been 
his most lucky hit, and its success in a city 
where Suppe and Strauss have so long ruled 


something for him to be proud of. 

















New York City, 


Madame Helen Hopekirk has concluded her 
series of piano-forte recitals, which she gave 
in Steinway Hall, with the general approba- 
tion of the musical public. Her repertoire is an 
extensive one, and given from memory, and 
her appearance at the piano is extremely ar- 
tistic, 

The Philharmonic Club’s third concert, Jan- 
uary 14th, at Chickering Hall: Mr. Max 
Heinrich sang Schubert’s ‘* Wohin?” and 
‘*Das Wirthshaus,”’ by Schubert, and some 
Jensen songs. His voice did not show its rich- 
ness and color as it does with an orchestra for a 
back ground. In oratorios Mr. Heinrich is 
unexcelled. Mrs. Agnes Morgan played the 
piano part in a Chopin Trio (op. 8,G minor) 
with skill and strength. Mr. Eugene Weiner 
played a sonata for the flute written by Han- 
del—an unusual treat and greatly enjoyed. 

Mr. Sam. Franko, one of the best and most 
conscientious violinists in this city, gave his 
annual concert January 22nd at Steinway Hall. 
On the program was a quintet by Alexis 
Hollander, op. 24, which was heard for the 
first time in this country. It is a beautiful 
composition and was well rendered by Messrs. 
Sam. and Naban Franko (violins), Mr. Fritz 
Giese (cello), Mr. Emil Gramm (viola), and 
Miss Jeanne Franko (piano). Mrs. Gramm, 
the soprano of St. Thomas Church, sang 
two songs by Moritz Moszkowsky. Mr. Sam. 
Franko played a Polonaise Fantastique of his 
own composition that brought the ride of Tam 
O'Shanter vividly to one’s mind. He was 
warmly received and generously applauded. 
Mr. Giese’s solo on the violoncello, ‘ Le 
Desir,”’ by Fr. Servais, showed his mastery of 
his instrument and its varied means of treat- 
ment. The re-call that was insisted upon by 
the audience gained an excellent rendition of 
Chopin's charming nocturne in E flat. Miss 
Jeanne Franko played a berceuse and waltz 
(a flat, op. 42), the latter at an exceedingly 
quick tempo. 

The New York Vocal Union gave a concert 
February 5th at Chickering Hall. There were 
seventy-two members upon the stage, and 
Mendelssohn's motet, ** Hear my Prayer,’’ was 
one of the principal numbers. Miss Beek 
sang Clay’s ballad, ‘* The Sands O’ Dee,” and 
the Trio Club gave two selections by Raff and 
Schubert. 

Mr. Richard Arnold’s annual concert took 
place February 6th at Chickering Hall. This 
excellent violinist was shown the appreciation 
in which his services are held by the large and 
brilliant audience gathered in the pleasant 
hall. Mr. Arnold played Ernst’s fantasie on 
airs from ‘* Othello,”’ and a Ries suite, He 
was assisted during the evening by Madame 
Madeline Schiller, Mr. Emil Schenck and 
three members of the Philharmonic Club. 

The program of the Symphony Society’s 
fourth concert this season at the Academy of 
Music was .exceptionally fine. Mr. Giese 
played with good taste and feeling his violon- 
cello solo. Miss Pinney, a young lady who 
has been heard only once before in New York 
since her return from Germany, played the 
piano part in Mendelssohn’s concerto remarka- 
bly well; in technique Miss Pinney shows the 
effect of years of careful training, but in her 
conception of the work something was missing. 
Che orchestral numbers were interpreted with 
scholarly care under Dr. Damrosch’s éafon. 

The program of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s concert, February 16th, includes a 
scherzo from Berlioz’ ‘*Romeo and Juliet,” 
Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony, and Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

The Philharmonic Club announce Mr. S. B. 
Mills as the soloist for the concert on Feb- 
ruary 2th. 

Miss Adele Marqulies will play a Beethoven 
and a Chopin concerto at her first concert this 
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season, February 23rd, when she will be as- 
sisted by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. 

Mme. Madeline Schiller has been invited by 
a number of wealthy ladies in this city to give 
a series of piano recitals. Mme. Schiller has 
complied with the invitation and has arranged 
a series of these recitals for March. 

Mr. Bruno O, Klein, a young composer and 
pianist now in this city, has been complimented 
by the musical critics for his sonata for violin 
and piano, which was played in concert here a 
short time ago. Mr. Klein has considerable 
genius, and his name will probably win a high 
rank with foreign composers. K, 


Virginia Female Institute, Staun- 
Peon om 
ton, Virginia. 
lo THE EDITOR OF THE VISITOR: 

It may be of interest to your readers to know 
something of the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Virginia recently formed at Lynch- 
burg, so I will give a brief account of it and 
you can use it or not as you see fit. The meet- 
ing was called by Theo. Presser, of Lynch- 
burg, editor of the tude, for December 27 
and 28, 1883. It proved to be a bad time of 
the year and the attendance was not large. 
Among those present from abroad were W. H. 
Neave, of the Neave Music School, Salisbury, 
N.C., Mr. J. Carroll Chandler, of the Rich- 
mond School of Music, Richmond, and Mr. 
F. R. Webb, Director of Music in the Female 
Institute, Stauaton. Mr. Chandler was called 
to the chair, and Mr. Presser appointed secre- 
tary, and the meeting was opened. A number 
of those on the program were not present, 
so the papers were read and discussed some- 
what ad 46, The first read was by Mr. Neave 
on ‘* Music in our Universities and Colleges,” 
a very able and instructive paper, and one that 
brought a vote of thanks to Mr. Neave from 
the association. After the paper, Dr. Lang- 
horn, of Lynchburg, was invited to address 
the meeting, to which he cheerfully responded 
in a few well-chosen remarks. After some in- 
formal discussion, the association adjourned to 
meet at 8 p. M., at the Second Presbyterian 
Church to listen to a most excellent organ re- 
cital by Mr. Chandler. During the recital— 
which was free and was well attended by the 
people of Lynchburg—Mr. Webb read his 
paper on ** The Organ in the Service of the 
Church,” which was very well received by the 
audience. , 

The association met again at 10 o'clock on 
Friday morning. Mr. Presser read his paper, 
** The Piano-Forte Teacher,” which elicited 
much favorable comment and discussion. Fol- 
lowing this was a very able essay on ‘* Modern 
Piano-Forte Technique,” by Mr. Fred. F. 
Hahr, of Richmond, which was read by Mr. 
Webb—Mr. Hahr not being present—which 
was followed by an interesting and instructive 
discussion on ** Popular Taste and How to Im- 
prove it,” in which every member took an ac- 
tive part. 

The afternoon session was taken up prin- 
cipally by Mr. Chandler’s address on ‘* Musical 
Education.”’ This broad subject was handled 
in a broad, generous, and able manner, and 
won the applause of the meeting, after which 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President, J. Carroll Chandler, Richmond ; 
Vice-President, F. R. Webb, Staunton; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Theo Presser, Lynch- 
burg; Executive Committee, J. Carroll Chan- 
dler, F. R. Webb, H. Noltenius, C. L. Siegel 
and E. E. Ayres. 

In the evening a public concert was given 
in Halecombe Hall, in which the members of 
the association took part in an informal way. 
During the concert a very able and entertain- 
ing paper was read by Mr. Weirman, a young 
lawyer of Lynchburg, on ** An Outside View 











hearty encomiums of the association and the 
applause of the audience. 

The association will meet in Richmond 
June 25, 26 and 27, 1884, when a large at- 
tendance is confidently expected. 

Yours truly, F. R. Wess. 


Trade ‘Rotes. 


The value of imports of musical merchan- 
dise and sheet music from January to July, 
1883, was $874,168 15. 

The Parisian piano makers are discussing 
the question of cast steel frames and a general 
re-arrangement of styles and scales, 


| of the Musical Profession.” which won the 
| 








Richard Saalfield, the five cent man, has 
made an assignment. He has been engaged 
in various cheap enterprises. What will he 
try next ? 


A serious objection to the Dorsheimer copy- 
right bill now being considered by our Con- 
gress now assembled is raised by American 
publishers, who insist that the works by for- 
eign authors on which copyright is to be paid, 
must be manufactured in the country paying 
said copyright. 

Harry Wall, of London, well known to our 
readers for the persistency with which he pros- 
ecutes innocent persons for the singing of his 
copyright music, without first paying him for 
his most gracious permission, has just made a 
laughable mistake. He confounded a duet 
for two cornets, entitled ‘* Will o’ the Wisp,”’ 
with Cherry's song. He demanded but didn’t 
get his fee, and had to step down and out. 





An English musician, W. Ritchie, has in- 
vented a hand-warmer for piano practice in 
cold weather. It consists of an oblong lamp 
or stove, which is adjusted to the front of the 
key-board near the middle octaves, It burns 
four small lights, and by burning the best ker- 
osene oil no fumes whatever are caused in the 
room. The inventor says that in England in 
the majority of houses the piano is placed in a 
room which is but seldom used, which is not 
the custom in America. The musical instru- 
ments are, in this country, placed in the living 
rooms, and are always accessible. The inven- 
tion will not find much of a market in America 


The creditors of D. F. Beatty, the manufac- 
turer of alleged organs, and who at last has 
reached the end of his rope, seem to be pur- 
suing a very questionable policy. Zhe Mu- 
sical Courier, which has done so much toward 
setting the public right in regard to this same 
D. B., and whose whole course in this matter 





should be heartily commended, thus explains 
the new dodge: 
| ‘Tt can hardly be possible that the large 
creditors are hoping still further to swindle the 
| public by inducing innocent parties to con- 
| tinue sending money to Beatty for organs 
which will never be sent them, the money be- 
ing divided among the large creditors. Hon- 
orable men could have no part in such an 
arrangement, and yet, on the face of it, this 
would seem to be the plan. 
| ‘Here the business is carried on just as it 
| has been. A large quantity of expensive ad- 
| vertisements were sent out last week, offering 
an organ for $37.50 which certainly, on any 
fair calculation, costs more than that to make. 
Every day of such business loses money and 
diminishes the assets as compared to the lia- 
bilities. Is it the purpose of the larger cred- 
itors to get plenty of remmittances of $37.50 
each, for which no organs will be sent, the 
money being merely divided among the larger 
creditors? We cannot think so; but will not 
this be the result?” 




















ausical bopper, 





* * *—T wrote upon the sands, 
Agnes, I love thee; 

An angry wave washed away the words, 
Cruel waves! Treacherous sands! 

I'll to the Norway's frozen shore, 
And pluck her tallest pine, 

With its top dipped in Vesuvius’ crater, 
Upon the skies I'll write 

—Agnes, I love thee, 


And I'd like to see any dog-goned wave wash 
that out! 

he best thing to take 
breath. 


before singing— 


Who says it is unhealthy to sleep in feathers. 
Look at a spring chicken, and see how tough 


ne 18. 


Married life should be a sweet harmonious 
song, and like one of Mendelssohn’s, ** without 


words.”’ 


The mania continues. Years hence our 
children’s children will speak with pride of 
their pianoforefathers. 


Nilsson is engaged for the coming May 
Musical Festival. The management is to be 
heartily congratulated. 


rhe singer who understands the manage- 
ment of his breath is considered a great artist. 
It ought to be the same way with a barber. 


Patti gets ninety-nine marks for singing in 
Berlin nine nights. We remember getting 
about that number at a boarding school once 
for singing one night, and we did’nt sing loud 
either. 

lalmage says that church members embrace 
three times as many women as men. That is 

robably correct. There not more than 
twenty-hve per cent. as much fun in embrac ing 
as women. 


1s 


men 


The following gives a fair idea of what a 


writer from Mexico, N. Y., thinks of the 
Vistror: ‘*T have felt the want of it many 
times. You may put my name down asa per- 
manent subscriber.” 

The Squire was carving at dinner, and 


thought he must talk to the wsthetic-looking 
angel on his right, a city belle. ‘ How do 
like Beethoven?” said he, at a venture. 
‘ Well-cooked,” said she. 


you 


It is suggested that Lotta’s failure in singing 
a hymn on the English stage is due to the 
fact that the first line of the alleged hymn was: 
‘* There’s a land that is fairer than this.” Of 
course the British would not stand any such 
assertion. 





Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 
Good bye for Aye. Op.12. No.1 
Te; eT! He - ee 50 cts. 
In the Storm. Op.12. No.2 
TIS. 2 2 — . 50 cts. 


Two songs fora medium or low voice, by Frederic 

/. Root t. Root writes much and publishes little, 
but what he does consent to give tothe public is always 
A.No. 1. These songs will delight the “ profession” 
and all people of fine artistic tastes and appreciation. 
They have already been added to the repertory of some 
of the best concert singers of America. They will 
become standard songs. 








Waltz, 
R. M. 


SO cts. 


Somebody’s tall and handsome. 
song and chorus. Words and music by J 
Price TrEvTrerreT Tes 

A song in the popular style, already in great demand 

The melody is “catchy,” the words good, the chorus 

lively and strong 


Somebody’s tall and handsome, 
Somebody's fair to see ; 

Somebody's sweet and loving, 
Somebody smiles on me 


Op 


cts 


The Village Dance. 
116, No. Pree . 0% 2% ss 
This is an unusually good chorus for male voices, as 
sung by the Apollo Eiub, of Cincinnati. It is in 
waltz form with piano accompaniment, and not difficult 


By Edwin Schultz 
; . 30 


From her Cheeks the Rose was 
Fading. Song an chorus by Robert 5 
Crandall. Price. & 0 cts 


A touching memorial of a departed friend, that can- 
not fail to commend itself to all who have loved ones 
that have passed on into the land where the roses do 
not fade 


Husking Corn. Ballad. By Scofield Powell! 
ee ee ‘ _ = 40 cts 
This song tells of the old fashioned ‘‘husking bee” 
and what happened at one of them. It is already sell 
ing largely. Illustrated title page 


Little Footsteps on the Stairs. 
chorus. Words and music by A. M. Bruner 
ture title. Price sees 

A delightful picture of home life in song. This class 
of song has become very popular of late with the public 
at large, a change in taste which we are glad to note 

This melody is pretty, the words pleasing and the 

chorus very effective 


Song and 
Pic- 
40 cts 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Come now ye Weary-Hearted. Solo and 
quartet Music arranged from Claribel, by W. F 
Sherwin. Price... :? ¢ 80 cts 

Mr. Sherwin is especially happy in his adaptations 
of this kind. The words and music of this piece are 
perfect in their agreement. It will make effective 
piece for choir or other uses 


Song for con- 
Price 


Jesus, Lover of my Soul. 

tralto. Music by Ida Langstaff 

An easy setting of this favorite hymn, which may be 
used quite effectively as a bass solo 


Eight Gems of Sunday School Song. Py 
F. C. Nichols. In pamphlet form. Price 5 cts 
single copies. $4.00 per 100 

A neat little collection of songs for the Sunday 

School, with pleasing melodies and good words. Sab 

bath Schools wishing to add a few new songs to those 

already in use can do so at but little expense by getting 
the “Gems.” Schools not able to afford a large book 
will find this one available and useful 


% cts 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Jubilee Singers Mediey Schottische. 
By J. Ahrem. Price. . ; . - . 40 cts 
m easy arrangement introducing the well known 
negro ee Fanny “Turn back Pharoah'’s army,” “ Roll, 
Jordan, roll, “I'ma rolling,” ‘“ Swing Low,” “ Ride 


up ina Chariot,” ‘What kind of shoes are you going 


to wear.” 


Only a Pansy Blossom. Waltz. “Winthrop.” 
*rice ° 


0 cts 


* Winthrop.’ 


” cts 


Sweet Violets Waltz. By 
Sa rerece : : 
Easy waltz arrangements of these two celebrated 
songs with beautiful “ Kate Greenaway” title pages 
These pieces are very easy and can be used as lessons 
in the “ first quarter.” 


Oriental Lullaby. By F 


rice. 


4356 
60 cts 


Behr Op 
A most beautiful composition that all good pianists 
will be sure to add to their choice music. Of the third 
grade of difficulty. 
The Q*"* Galop. By Mrs. Lizzie 
Peer. wee ene ss ove 
A spirited piece of music, asa railroad galop should 
be, easy to play and illustrated with a fine picture title 
of the Rx train and engine No. 141, of the “C. B. & 
Q. R. R.” 
Cymbia Polka. By “ Winthrop.” 
One of the best of the Cymbia selections. 
third grade of difficulty. Good for teaching 


Love Strife (Liebeszank). By Wm 
i. > s «88s Sade et 


Leggett 


50 cts 


40 cts 
Of the 


Price 


Sparger 
. 40 cts, 

A pretty melody with variations of about the fourth 
grade of difficulty. It will be found useful asa teach- 
ing piece for advanced pupils 


En Avant Polka. 


A fine piano piece of the popular 
arranged, plessing and attractive, 


For piano. 


well 


grade, 


| 
| 
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Mill 


Selections from 
Arranged 
The following arrangements 


The Beggar Student. 
ocker's Comic Opera, now so popular 
by Theo. Moelling 
are now ready 


Galop. Price. 0 cts 
Medley. _ SLE 0) cts 
Minuet and Quickstep. Price 0 cts 
Valse Brillante. Price 80 cts 
Polka. Price... ‘ 0 cts 
Grand March Price 0 cts 
Potpourri No.1, price 75 cts., containing the melodies 
of the following songs 
Away, away with it 
Dear Master Enterich. 
Many things have happened 
The world to soaring genius 
Yet one thing I have not lost. 
A husband she has found 
For ofie man two flasks of wine 
Potpourri No. 2, price 75 cts., containing melodies of 
I have but kissed her on the shoulder 
It is expected of me to be gallant 
There was once in Poland 
Grand March 
Free is the land 
Evening Thoughts.—1. Thou art so near 
yet so far Price 0 ct 
2. Chatelaine Polka. Price 40 ct 
3. Moonbeam Schottische Price . 60 cts 
Three easy pieces for piano, good for teaching or 
parlor playing 
La Fontaine. By < Bohm. Op. 221 
Price ‘ ‘ 40 cts 
A “* Morceau de Salon" of rare merit and of moder 
ate difficulty It isa favorite with teachers and ama 
teurs 
Melita Waltz. By Prof. John Horn. Price 40 cts 
A waltz of the third grade of difficulty, wit! 
introduction, containing a pl.asing arrangement { 
“Home, Sweet Home.’ The waltz is dedicated to 
Miss B. Melita Swensberg, of Grand Rapids, Mich 
BIRTHDAYS. 
A set of pretty piano pieces for beginners, by Sidney 
Ryan, which we can strongly recommer to teachers 
and others Price of each, 30 ct 


1 Papa's Birthday Polka 

2. Mamma’s Birthday Schottische 
8. Grandpa's Birthday Rondino 
4. Grandma's Birthday Romance 
5. Brother's Birthday Galop 

6. Sister's Birthday Waltz 

7. Baby's Birthday Cradlesong 

& The Birthday Party March 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


Overture ‘‘Diademe.” Herma 
Polka jirds of Paradise Bousquet 
BRASS BAND 
First Regiment (0. N. G.) Quickstey Voig 


Send for price lists and 


John Church & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


circulars 


( YHURCH & CO. have in press a beautiful Easter 

Service by Dr. G. F. Root and H. Butterwort} 
entitled The Easter Angels, with Responsive 
Recitations and Music prepared expressly for it. The 


Responses are so arranged that they may be used by 
classes or individuals, thus giving additional variety 
and interest to the service he service is arranged 
under the following heads: First subject, The Easter 
Angels; second subject, Christ Comforteth Many; 
third subject, Mighty to Save; fourth subject, Paul's 
Testimony; fifth subject, The Star of the Resurrection 
Each subject has appropriate music and readings 

The demand for “The Easter Angels” already 
promises to be very large. Ofders should be sent in 
early to insure prompt attention 


Price, Single Copies 5 cts.; per 100, $4.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEM. 


Christ Our Passover, an Anthem for 
by Wm. H. Pontius. Price, 75 cts 
A splendid composition of medium difficulty, neat 
and musicianly throughout, with organ accompaniment, 
solos, etc May be sung by quartet or chorus choir 


Easter, 


A full supply of Easter music constantly on hand and 
for sale by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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I have wait-ed so long, so long, 
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Up from the brook, My love so 
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FROM THE OPERA “DIE AFRIKAREISE.” 


FRANZ v. SUPPE. 
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YOUTHFUL PLEASURES 


SCHOTTISCHE. 


Foreign Fingering. F. VAN AUTGAERDEN. Op. 56. 
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-F. SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


GEO. A. BOWEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


tained Glass Windows, 


OPALESCENT ART GLASS 
AND JEWELED WORK 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


184 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
DECORATORS OF INTERIORS. 


Ecclesiastical Decoration a Specialty 








Musical burriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING & HARMONY 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 
ressive teachers it has been the standard 
rom the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 
both in America and Europe, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
OD IN EXISTENCE, 
The Elements are = PRO RESSI VE: in Character !! 
The Exercises are in Se 
The Pieces are ESSIVE in everything! 

2 The idea t coy young pupils cannot grasp a 
study of Harmony in connection with Wesociatie is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

Il, That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM. 

Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
ULUM. 

B@ Price of the Musicat CurRIcuLuM $3.00.°@a 


JOHN CHURCH €& CO., 
_CINCINNATI, O. 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth, 


Price, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence haa Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI 


AMBERG’ Ss 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
ten or more letters per day, the use of an Amberg | 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 


further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


AMBERG, care of 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHIC Ae, ILL. 


JEPhThAh 


His Daughter. 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 


-—BY— 


PHIN. G. HUbb. 


The music of “ JEPHTHAH” is not difficult, and is 
remarkably effective, the plot well written and of great 
historical interest. ‘The work is full of interesting and 
dramatic situations that will make it a great favorite 
with singers and the public generally. Chorus choirs 
and singing societies will be delighted with its beauti- 
ful music. 


Price, 75 Cts. Per Dozen, $7.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN Counce & CO., Glnstonati. 








Something New for Male Nslaes, 


THE GLEE SINCER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc. 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 
“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 





Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 


WEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
BUSURG PEO cc te ht ee aes 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
Dt + 6h eet oe ee eee 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
DE 6+ 64 és awe es & eee 

15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
en 0.0 os © 6.2. 0.s 6 4.0.6 2:68 


Ss 2s aw ote 6 bes Be ee 2 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
ia) 3 La) ia) Le oe a 2. 00 ia) 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURN é 00., Cinclanati. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO I8 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 








Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 











THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THB 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending “to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
x0 cents 


jooks will be added to this series from time to time 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite Songs and Instrumental 
*ieces arranged for the 


GSewuvrirTraR. 


Vocal.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 35 cts.; I'll 
Take you Home Again, Westendorf, 25 cts.; He Took 
My Heart to Keep, Bazill, 25 cts.; Over the Garden 


¢ 








Wall, Fox, 25 cts.; Killarney, Balfe, 2 ts.; In the 
Gleaming, Harrison, 25 cts.; Sing, Birdie, Sing, Sha 
tinger, 30 cts ; Pass Under the Rod, 30 cts.; The Fellow 
That Looks Like Me, 30 cts.; Good Bye, Sweetheart, 
Good Bye, 30 cts.; When Stars are in the Quiet Skies, 
15 cts.; The Ring My Mother Wore, Mary, cts. ; 
Whisper Good Sick: Millard  cts.; Take Me 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts.; Ah, I Ha ed to Rest, 
** 1] Trovatore,” 25 cts.; When the Bridegroom Comes, 
Murray, 30 cts. ; Cuckoo Song, Emmet, 30 cts. ; Norine 
Maurine, Fox, 30 cts.; When W are Old and Gray 
Murray, 25 cts.; My Uncle Isaac's Pipe, Henocks! 
25 cts.; Barney, Take Me Home Again, Persley 
cts.; Youand I, Claribel, 25 ve Little I 
20 cts.; Leaf by Leaf the R Bis p, & s 
Day and Night I Thought of Thee, Sh al, s.; 
The Big Sunflower, 20 cts. ; Roll of Honor, $0 cts ; Kiss 
Me Good Bye, Millard, 30 cts.; Aura Lea, Poult } 
cts.; Daughter of the Regiment, 20 cts. ; Sweet Violets, 
Emmet, 30 cts.; Adah Moline, Tucker, 30 cts. ; Tak« 
Back the Heart, Claribel, 25 cts 

instrumental.—Delta Kappa Epsilon March, Pease, 
40 cts.; Blue Bells of Scotland, Rutledge, 2 ts, ; 
Guard’s Waltz, Godfrey, 25 cts.; Belle of the South 
Waltz, Rutledge, 25 cts.; Dreams of Old | mont, Varn 
schein, 26 cts.; Home, Sweet Home, (Var.) Rutledg 
25 cts.; Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, 85 cts.; 
Secret Love Gavotte, Resch, 25 cts thein W 
Kingsbury, 30 cts.; Spanish Fandang (Var } 


ledge, 25 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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Home Concerts 


4 COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duets, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 








Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 
Violin Part in addition to that printed wit 
Piano accompaniment 
Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, cts 

Mas Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five M t Polka 

Max Freuling, 35 cts.; Fanchon Schottisch« ] kK 

Murray, 35 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sidney Rya 

ts.; Memories, Romance, Albert Jung: 

Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts I ke 
m Ferry, Marziales, and Coral Caves Romance 
yar 0 ; Rayon Du Soleil Galop, Dort 
nn la} Emmet 


t 

Emmet’ laby, 
Epsilon March, A. H. Pease, 3¢ 
] is fi - When ti 





( W ] ) cts Persian 
4 ts.; Wake U J Em t 
anish Mel and Ihe 
cts i ice, Waltz, 
In the G g. Annie Harris 
Waltz, Straus cts.; Bridal . 
Richard Wagner, 30 cts, ; Norin« ie 
Fox, 30 cts.; The Kerry Dance 


Les Sirenes Waltz, Wa iteufel  cts.; The 
; I'll Take Y H 


Alsatian Waltz, Lamothe, 35 cts 

Ava Kathleen, Westendorf, and Leaf by Leaf c 
Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts.; Ever or Never Waltz, 
Waldteuf s.; Crystal Lake Polka, G. H. Rowe, 


isadrilles, B 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.* Cincinnati. 


ifel t 
ts.; Medley Q Marks, 50 cts 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
FINE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


~ NEWENGLANDPIANOCo. 


— ae 


International Glee Book, 


A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 


The “International” does not give space to even a 
Preface or “ Publisher's Note,” all its pages being de- 
voted to music. It is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. It is 
simply a “‘ Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in variety, as well as musical merit, before the 

ublic. Just the book for social gatherings and the 

ome circle, 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


86 per doz. 
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Hollar Organ Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are emter- 
taining little pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 
exercises, Each piece contains some new point 
to be developed by its practice lhe “DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, bot 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 
Co.'s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





A2 GEORGE St. 


HosTon Mass. 
The Latest & Best Guitar Instruction Book, 


THs 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 


By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE, 


The simplest, most npiete and practical instr 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the publi Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods ght into actual use i s 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumenta 
nus ntained in the book is such as can not 


surpassed 


Engraved Pilate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Reed. @reans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC C ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who hi As 
been called ‘England’ s most distinguished organist,” 


beyond all question the most valuable collection of the | 


kind that has ever been issued from the musical press. 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arranging and com- 


posing music for the organ, together with his personal | 


acquaintance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Europe (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved | 


plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 00., ( Cincinnati. 


Gospel Hymns Gonsolidatd 


i, 2, 3 and 4, 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 
out duplicates.) and G. H. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 
Songs extant. Without arival-for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 

Music Edition, in Boards, $75 per 100. 
Word a bi - $20)per 100. 

Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
Uf ordered by mail. 

BB” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 
Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


ORCHESTRA PARTS 


Se 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
following instruments are included: 1st and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 

“his arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms, For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN aeactanen & CO., Cincinnati. 


SPECIAL SONGS 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


Christmas, and other Festivals. 


New every year. Everything in the musi- 
cal line that can be wanted by Ne mrtg 
Church, Sun ay School or Choral Societ 
will be found in greatest variety at t e 
publishing house of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
New York Office, 5 Unien Square. 


‘Band & Orchestra Leaders 


ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., étc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNAT!, O. 
Send 10 cents for our “‘Band and Orchestra Guide,” | 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 

Band and Orchestra Leader 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC 60, 


Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams &t., Chicago, fl 


WHOLESALE AND Retait DEALERS IN 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud 


| of their acquisition of the Hazleton Bros. 


Piano, which they report as the most hon- 
estly made Piano in America. 


~ Anew feature in “ Pure Delight” is the de- 
lightful little interludes connected with most 


of the pieces, which will prove of great use- 
fulness to many Sunday school organists. 


DR. H. R. PALMER’S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Musie.— A _ practical 
guide to the study of 7horough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition. Recommended by all the best musicians 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents}; $7.50 per dozen. 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con 
ventions, A worthy successor to the Song King 2 anc 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen 

Palmer's Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musie.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published 
Price, $1.50; $18.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents 

The Song King. The Song Queen,.—Thes« 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 


| $7.50 per dozen. 


The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 


schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 


year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


All ‘the f, favorite writers so well known to 





| our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
| ete., have contributed liberally to “Pure De- 
| light.” 


PRIZE MetHop 


FOR THE PIANO, 


KARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, — 
TR ANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—Or— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


—BY— 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 
The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
When Jesus Comes. 
Precious Promise. 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 
Almost Persuaded 
The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective e can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
s ngs. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Oo 


a NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS CLUB 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for oumgnere of 
singing ¢ lass, choir, and convention books to print over 
and over again in these works nearly the same matter 
in regard to Elementary Principles. Much of this mat- 
ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 
oth teacher and pupil would rather see filled with 
music 

We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB, 


We give a copy gratis with every six or more of our 
singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS’ CLUB is Twenty-Five cents. We call 


special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “ PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and studerts will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 





